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That New York man who married his 
stenographer will in turn take a little 
dictation. 


g 
The Arkansas town which offers $1 
a quart for’ mosquitoes could get them 
cheaper in New Jersey. 


We shall not absolutely despair of our 
normalcy until one candidate for office 
predicts the election of his opponent. 


q 
DISARMAMENT FAILURE 


ITH a nice surplus of half a bil- 

lion dollars in the treasury 
everybody looked forward with pleas- 
ure and relief to a comfortable tax re- 
duction by the coming congress. But 
now that hope is going glimmering. In 
its place looms the prospect of increas- 
ing our navy at big expense. 

If anyone felt that what was happen- 
ing over in Geneva a month ago did not 
matter to him personally here is the 
way he can realize his error. 

In the present situation we may sink 
(or, rather, float) hundreds of millions 
in our navy without adding a single 
thing to our safety or well-being. All 
that could be accomplished by doubling 
or trebling our present naval power 
could have been done just as well with- 


out an additional boat, provided we had . 


reached an agreement with England 
and Japan. All we need to do is to 
keep up with the leaders, and all they 
need is to keep up with us on the ocean. 
By agreeing to slow down all together 
we could have had a nice, easy time; 
but in the needless ecean race that 
looms now the taxpayers’ money will 
be shoveled into the furnaces for fuel. 


It is all deplorably stupid. And what- 
ever may be said pro or con the re- 
sponsibility lies plainly at the door of 
England. That country announced 
openly that she was willing to accept 
parity with the United States. But at the 
same time she argued that she needed 
a great number of cruisers, and that the 
United States did not. Moreover, she 
insisted on the kind that would suit 
her convenience, and which would not 
suit our needs. 

The plain truth is that England’s 
dearest desire is to remain “mistress of 
the seas”—‘ruler of the waves”—titles 
she has so long proudly enjoyed. It is 
rather natural, after all. When did a 


€ic capes Baie ch 
nation or government voluntarily re- 
sign a privilege or power they had long 
possessed, no matter how unwarranted? 
The highest wisdom and the plainest 
common sense demand that England 
relinquish her ambition for domination 
on the sea—for she cannot maintain it 
in competition with the United States— 
but blind national pride seems to be 
still too strong. 


q 


Peking telephone users made a great 
howl when it was proposed to tax each 
telephone subscriber in the city $30 for 
the use of Chang Tso-lin’s army. Those 
people don’t seem to realize yet that 
war is war. 

~ q 
FLYING 

HE year 1927 will be known to 

history, among other things, for the 
great impulse given to aviation. Great 
movements, including great inventions, 
do not go up in development regularly 
according to the laws of motion. They 
grow, rather, like a plant on a farm— 
rapidly during a favorable season and 
languishingly in drouths, floods or cold 
spells. 

The Orteig prize of $25,000 for a flight 
across the Atlantic to Paris long stood 
with its challenge unanswered. Some 
fatalities in the effort to try for it last, 
year still further dampened enthusiasm. 
More fatalities in the same effort this 
year added more cold water. Then 
Lindbergh flew. 

Since that historic leap the aviation 
business has been going with a hum. 
On the shores of both sides of the At- 
lantic airplanes have been roaring ever 
since, either hopping off or getting 
ready to do it. And on the Pacific the 
same thing. Aviation has taken up more 
of the first pages of the newspapers 
this summer than any other subject. 
More people are flying and talking 
about flying than ever before. Children 
are playing with toy planes, and wom- 
en are flocking to see the aviator heroes. 
What will come of it all? 

It is like a good rain on a growing 
crop after a little dry spell. Aviation 
has taken a forward bound and en- 
thusiasm has reached great heights. 
Already the mechanical side is respond- 
ing rapidly with new, enlarged and 
more powerful engines and bodies, and 








On, DEAR! 
THERE ISNT 
ANYTHING “TO 

DO THAT 


HASNT BEEN 
Done!” 








L’\ THE AVIATOR 
A oF THE 


—Cartoon in Omaha World-Herald. 
Pity the 20th Century Alexander! . 
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a greater number of beginners are :,. 
ing out their first wings than .., 
before. 

The day is clearly fast approac) 
when flying will be comparativel, 
and quite common. 


gq 
CULTIVATE FRIENDSHIP 
MERSON said: “They only wa) 
have a friend is to be one.” |; 
“Last Rose of Summer” Sir Thy 
Moore painted a vivid picture of 
our lives would be if devoid of fric; 
Thus few of us fail to feel that the 
band of acquaintances we choos: 
call friends are more precious 
we read: 
When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 


Let all be friends! 


gq . 

A Turkish deputy proposed a law to 
restrict the number of scholars in ‘!); 
key to 50 and the number of poet 
four. He evidently realized that think rs 
and poets are not easy to lead about |ik: 
sheep. But since the other mem). rs 
had probably attempted to write pov! 
in their day they all voted agains! | 
bill. . 

gq 


Now that our vacations are abou! 
over we can start the old argument! 
again—a trip to the sea shore or one 
to the mountains? That is the qi 
tion, despite the fact that it usual!) 
ends with just visiting relatives. 


gq 
IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 
HE passing away within a sho 
£ period of several nationally prom 
inent figures may well give us pause 
for thought. 

Practically all of us have envied men 
who have won fame or fortune 
both. But now see how infinitely !)c! 
ter off we are than those who recei\ 
lengthy obituaries. We still have |i! 
the great first essential. When we, | 
pass away we shall all be equal in 
dust. Death is a great leveler. Su 
ority in fortune lasts but a comp:ra 
tively short while. The equality wi! 
endure a long time. 

We spend too much time and harro’ 
too much our spirits in envying tlie 
shining marks. Everybody taking 
active part in the race for success di 
a prize of some sort. There is no (i 
grace in not getting one of the /is 
prizes. Some of the small ones i 
often much to be preferred—if we cou'¢ 
only understand, 

Life must be that way; some » 
be great while others must be sin:!!. 
Happiness is much better distributed 
fhan fortune—and would be even si! 


= 


more so if it were not for envying those 
above us. That unreasoning mental 
state hurts both individuals and socicly. 


It is very stupid. We envy them today 
and tomorrow they are gone. »5!¢ 
transit gloria mundi. 


q 
The Standard Oil Co. and the Roy’ 
Dutch Shell Co. are fighting each other 
in Germany, and the Germans are £°!- 
ting gasoline cheaper than they did be- 
fore. . Hoch for the war! 


Cha 


tom 


me! 


Gen 
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“Lafayette, We Are Here!” 


war saying can well apply to the 

visit to France this month of 
thousands of American veterans of the 
late conflict who will attend the Paris 
convention of the American Legion. In 
visiting the scene of their suffering 
and glory, many of these veterans will 
make pilgrimages to Picpus cemetery 
in Paris. There they will visit the grave 
of the Marquis de Lafayette, friend of 
Washington and the colonists, 
whose birthday, appropriately 
enough, falls on Sept. 6th. 

They will stand upon the spot 
where, on July 4th, 1917, was 
born the famous saying, “Lafay- 
ette, we are here!” These immor- 
tal words once electrified the 
world because, in a time of great 
peril to both countries, they con- 
cisely expressed America’s inex- 
tinguishable national debt of grat- 
itude to Lafayette and France for 
their aid in establishing our liber- 
ties and announced the arrival of 
the first detachment of American 
troops to aid the Allies. 

Who said: “Lafayette, we are 
here”? 

Ask a thousand persons that 
question; it is probable that all 
will unhesitatingly answer, “Gen- 
eral Pershing.” Consult Hoyt’s 
New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations and some other modern 
reference books and you will be 
given the same information. 

But this answer is incorrect! 

Col. Charles E. Stanton, not 
Gen. Pershing, gave the world 
those immortal words. 

Until recently we, too, had ac- 
cepted the popular story which 
attributes. “Lafayette, we are 


R war saving of this famous World 





words “Lafayette, we are here” were spoken 
in Paris, France, at the tomb of Lafayette 
on July 4, 1917, by Col. Charles E. Stanton, 
U.S. Army, now retired. 
Very truly yours, 
Maj.-Gen. Robert C. Davis 

An authentic statement from Col. 
Stanton was the next logical link in 
the chain of evidence. Accordingly, 
we traced that retired officer and, on 
locating him at San Francisco, made 


Pershing deputed me to make an address 
at the tomb of Lafayette on July 4, 1917, 
which I prepared and delivered on that 
day. The close of my peroration was as 
follows: 


America has joined forces with the 
allied Powers, and what we have of 
blood and treasureare yours. Therefore 
it is, with loving pride, we drape the 
colors in tribute of respect to this citi- 
zen of your great republic, and here and 
now in the presence of the illustrious 
dead, we pledge our hearts and our honor 

in carrying this war to successful 








issue. Lafayette, we are here. 

The original of this manuscript is 
now in my possession, and no doubt 
Gen. Pershing will be glad to tell you 
that it was I who was the orator on 
that occasion, and that present, 
among others, were Marechal Joffre, 
M. Painleve (then minister of War 
for France), Admiral Gleaves, of the 
American Navy, a battalion of Amer- 
ican troops under Col. W. H. Allaire, 
General J. G. Harbord, General John 
L. Hines, and General Pershing and 
staff. 

I trust this will answer the ques- 
tion contained in your letter, and 
while I have no objection to being 
quoted in any way, I have never made 
any attempt at publicity in this 
matter, 

Very faithfully yours, 

C. E. Stanton 
Member, Board of Public Works 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Copies of all this correspond- 
ence have been submitted to Gen. 
Pershing for comment, but he has 
consistently refused to make any 
statement. Apparently ~he_ re- 
gards the letters as correct and 
thinks further comment on his 
part would be unnecessary. 

There is one lettcr, however, 
which requires explanation. In 
1919 George Morgan was working 





here” to the famous commander 
of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. It was the receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from a Pathfinder reader 
Which led us to make this inquiry: 
| Waitsburg, Wash. 
emen: 
[ notice'that the Pathfinder quotes Gen. 
J. Pershing as saying, “Lafayette, we 
are here.” I differ from you. The official 
ds in the Adjutant-General’s Office 
i¢ War Départment show that Col. 
Charles E, Stanton, U. S. Army, now re- 
tired, uttered those famous words at the 
tomb of Lafayette in Paris, July 4, 1917. 
Yours truly, 
John R. White 
A letter addressed to the War Depart- 
ment brought this statement: 


The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington 


of ft] 


Gentlemen: 
The records of this office show.that the 





He, Not Pershing, Said It 


direct inquiry with the result that he 
claims credit for authorship of the fa- 
mous words. The incidents leading up 
to their birth are clearly set forth in a 
statement in the form of a letter which 
Col. Stanton has furnished the Path- 
finder. It reads: P 
Editor, The Pathfinder 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter making inquiry as to the au- 
thorship of—“‘Lafayette, we are here.” 

I am the author of this phrase, although 
at the time of its utterance no conception 
was had that it might become an oft quoted 
expression, I accompanied Gen. Pershing 
to France, leaving New York May 28, 1917, 
and upon arrival in Paris was designated as 
Chief Disbursing Officer of the American 
Expeditionary Forces by his order. Gen. 


on his book entitled “True Lafay- 
ette.”. He publishes the follow- 
ing letter in the preface of that work: 
American Expeditionary Forces 
Office of the Commander-in-Chief 
France, January 4, 1919 

Dear Sir: 

General Pershing has received your letter 
of December 9, and directs me to advise 
you that the words spoken by him at the 
tomb of Lafayette were: “Lafayette, we are 
here.” 

Sincerely, 
G. E. Adamson 
Captain, A. D. G. 
Private Secretary 

This letter addressed to Mr. Morgan 
is, to say the least, misleading. Gen. 
Pershing’s private secretary alone may 
have been responsible for the errone- 
ous statement. If so, it would seem 
that Gen. Pershing owes it to historical 
accuracy to clarify the point. 




















the Atlantic ocean and half 

across the Pacific, and since there 
is even talk of flying to Japan, there is 
new interest in the subject of encircling 
the globe. 

An airplane under favorable condi- 
tions, by making only a few stops on 
the way, could greatly lower the pres- 
ent record, but the airplane has not yet 
been made that can fly around the 
world without a stop. 

Jules Verne, among his other “extrav- 
agant” dreams, had'a man go around 
the world in 80 days. Mears, an Ameri- 
can newspaperman, did it in 36, and 
then along came Wells and Evans, two 
other Americans, who did it in 29 days, 
14 hours and 36 minutes. But 
how quick could a _ traveler 
make it by using, to the best 
advantage, of course, the regu- 
lar public traveling facilities 
now existing? 

That problem was figured out 
by a German writer who reach- 
ed the rather striking conclu- 
sion that it cduld be done in 
less than 40 days. This with- 
out extras or special favors. 

The theoretical traveler, or 
travelers—for several could make the 
trip as well as one—got started from 
Berlin on the 28th of Jply of the pres- 
ent year at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing by airplane for Konigsberg, Kovno, 
Smolensk and Moscow. The Russian 
capital is reached at'5:10 in the eve- 
ning, regular schedule. There is a wait 
of seven hours there before the de- 
parture, on a sleeper, for Vladivostok 
on the eastern coast of Russia and on 
the western bank of the sea of Japan. 

This place is reached Aug. 7 at 2:20 
p. m., after a train ride of 10 days. Here 
is the only uncertainty of the trip. 
With good luck a Japanese ship would 
be along and have the traveler at 
Yokohama, by the way of Kobe, in three 
days. But to be conservative five days 
is allowed, and Yokohama is left on 
Friday, Aug. 12 as “The Empress of 
Canada,” a fast Canadian-Pacific steam- 
er, sails for Vancouver. 


The American shore is reached on 
Sunday, Aug. 21. Two hours later the 
party leaves.on the 9 p.m. express and 
arrives at Chicago the 25th at 9:15 a.m. 
After a couple of hours in Chicago the 
train is taken for New York where it 
arrives in the morning of Aug. 26. The 
Olympic leaves at 10:30 in the evening 
of the same day, so there is plenty of 
time to get passports and visas and 
make a visit about the city. 

On Thursday, the first of September, 
in the afternoon, the Olympic lands at 
Cherbourg. Paris is reached by rail, 
and leisurely on the next day the North 
Express is taken for Berlin at 3:55 p. m. 
Berlin is reached Saturday evening, 
Sept. 3 at 8:32—and the trip is finished 
in 37 days, five and one-half hours. 


Nic: that planes have flown across 


People have. gone without eating’ 


longer than that. “It’s a small world, 
after all,” as we are accustomed to say 
when we meet an acquaintance .in a 
distant city. This “quickest trip” was 


Quickest Way Around World 





" ree PA ge TES ER 


planned by the use of plenty of time 


tables, maps and travel circulars. But - 


it is all in line with regular schedules 
of regularly operating lines. It was 
also figured that the expense would be 
about $1900 a person. But it might be 
better—at least for the first time 
around—to go more slowly and see 
more of the little old globe. 

How times have changed! It required 
26. days for the first steamship to cross 
the Atlantic. The Mauretania has done 
it in a little more than four. In the 
old days it took three days to go from 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Washington, D. C., 
by stagecoach. Today the trip by rail 
consumes little more than four hours. 
Now, with tke advent of automobile 





Figuring It Down to 37 Days 


and aircraft almost anything is possiblé. 
A specially-built auto has gone more 
than 200 miles an hour and auto buses 
speed along at 45 miles an hour. Air- 
planes have traveled four miles a min- 
ute and even the cumbersome dirigi- 
bles, on which many nations pin their. 
hopes for future cargo and passenger 
carriers, can do 80 miles per hour. ~ 


And if certain venturous airmen 
carry out their projected flight around 
the equator there is no telling what the 
next globe-girdling record will be. 





Roosevelt Courage 


Despite his crippled condition, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is said to be candidate 
for a second Democratic nomination for 
vice president. He denies that he is an 
aspirant for the senate, as had been 
rumored, but is mute as to the other 
office. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, it will be re- 
membered, was one of the leading fig- 
ures at the national Democratic con- 
vention at old Madison Square Garden, 
New York, in 1924, He was the eloquent 
speaker who placed Gov. Smith’s name 
before the assembly. Notwithstanding 
the considerable bitterness shown at 
that convention, Roosevelt won the ad- 
miration and respect of all factions. 
Speaking while on crutches, his oratory 
was such as to draw applause from even 
the McAdoo hosts. 


This noted New York lawyer, though 
a distant relative of the late President 
Roosevelt, seems to have greatly dis- 
appointed that notoriously Republican 
family by taking up the Democratic 
cause. He was assistant secretary of 
the navy during the Wilson administra- 
tion and was Democratic nominee for 
vice president in 1920. 

_Two years later, just when his career 
was more promising then ever, Roose- 
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velt was stricken with infantile pa;.,),. 
sis which deprived him of the use 0; 
both limbs. He was then 40 years o\q. 
Most other men would have bee: 
spondent. But not Franklin Dp, 
Roosevelt! 
He kept at his profession and a) jh. 
same time sought to regain his lh, 
Two years ago he tried the vai f 
a new under-water exercise fo: 
lyzed limbs and was so benefited t! 
now wears but a single brace an 
discarded both crutches for ong 
So gratified and thankful is Rox 
with his improved condition th 
is raising a fund to help fellow ;s 
ers. He has already collected $7 
The money will be used to enabk 
tims to take the water treatment a 
also benefit from a new serum de) 
ed at Fort Worth, Tex. Other | 
ment will be experim: 
with, The foundation spo: 
ed by Roosevelt has acqu 
Warm Springs, Ga., fo: 
_ purpose. 
Franklin Roosevelt was bor 
at Hyde Park, N. Y., the s: 
James Roosevelt. A year 
graduating from Harvard 
(which. was in 1904) he r- 
ried Anna E. Roosevelt of New 
York. Admitted to the bar in 
1907 he was elected to the siat 
senate three years later and in 191: ~ 
signed to accept appointment as assis! 
ant secretary of the navy. During tly 
war he was in charge of inspection of 
American naval forces in European 
waters. 


}- 





Movie Storms to Order 


Parts of many of the motion-pictures 
we see are made from models,  Espe- 
cially is this so of many of the seeming- 
ly difficult and almost impossible feats 
performed. 

This is because it is sometimes a))so- 
lutely impossible to produce the desired 
effects in a full size picture. In many 
cases it is necessary to duplicate in the 
studio many phenomena of nature, be- 
cause nature will not perform them a 
the proper time or place. Studio model 
makers, “technicians,” they are called, 





Movie Tornado and How It is Made 


frequently face the problem of produc 
ing storms involving tornadoes, \ 
spouts, crashing waves etc. Thus 
claimed that participation in the | 
tion-picture business requires more |5 
genuity and technical skill than almost 
any other industry. . 
In the production of “Sea Horses,’ !0° 
instance, the story called for vicws 


_of a water-spout in a harbor, the nea! 


swamping of a ship, a tornado in a }UD- 
gle and views of general devastatio0. 
The problem was met through the us¢ 
of models and trick photography. !! 
of these effects were produced wil! 
special apparatus. Most of the pictures 
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were taken at slow speed to heighten 
the effect of quick realism. 

The tornadoes or twisters were pro- 
duced by a motor-operated gyroscope 
to which was attached a spiral frame 
extending to the miniature set (see illus- 
tration). The frame was covered with 
loose folds of black crepe cloth, and 
was rotated at high speed by the gyro- 
scope to give the effect of the pillar of 
vapor and dust typical of this kind of 
storm. A rubber hose was inserted in 
the frame to spray water vapor upon 
the water below to give the effect that 
the twister was actually stirring the 
water. This gave very good results in 
simulation of the appearance of the tor- 
nado’s whirling cone. In fact, the re- 
sult upon the screen was exceedingly 
realistic. 





Need of Standardization 


We are told that 3000 sample loaves 
of bread sold in different towns and 
cities of this country showed 105 dif- 
ferent weights. Yet they all cost the 
same. This is held up as one example 
of the need of standardization. 


But standardization has been effected 
in many lines. The varieties of paving 
brick, for example, have been reduced 
from 66 to four. There are now only 
about 250 varieties of sheet steel as 
compared with nearly 2000 several 
years ago. Lumber yard sizes have 
been reduced 60 per cent and builders’ 
hardware has seen a 30 per cent re- 
duction. 

The value of standardization is shown 
in the fact that special brick shapes 
cost five times as much to produce. Be- 
cause the price is set at only 25 per 
cent more the difference must be car- 
ried by purchasers of standard brick. 

If standardization continues we may 
yet have some firms like that Swedish 
plant which builds motorboat engines 
whose wearing parts are interchange- 
able with Ford parts. 
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SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 
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Just give me a shave, then bring me a 
bathing suit—Art Goebel, on winning the 
Dole race to Hawaii. 

I won’t be played for a tin saint.— 
Charles Lindbergh, on announcement that 
a woman’s organization would advertise 
his abstinence from tobacco. 

Life is like a road with the sign boards 
on the wrong side; only when you look 
back can you see where you have been 
going —W. B. Maxwell. 

If the League of Nations would only agree 
not to have another war until the last one 
is paid for, everlasting peace would be 
assured.—Lord Dewar. 

The most universal automatic action to- 
day is a woman sitter, striving with indif- 
ferent success to pull her skirts down over 
her knees.—Ernest Raymond. 

Our fathers may have made mistakes, but 
their hearts were brave and strong and 
their purposes honest and noble.—Chief 
Standing Bear. 

Show me a good talker and I’ll show you 
a bad worker—Frank Hodges. 

When I was young, leisure for a woman 
was impossible. She had hardly time to 
nag her husband as her husband ought to 
be nagged.—George Bernard Shaw. 





Why Men Leave Home 


HE wayward husband has been 
the subject of close study by 
Miss Irene Inderrieden, director 
of the Chicago Social Service Bureau. 
This bureau, which is a branch of the 
court of domestic relations, prides it- 
self on coaxing, cajoling or forcing 50,- 
000 errant husbands to return to their 
wives and families in a single year. 
Miss Inderrieden lists a dozen rea- 
sons why husbands “fly the coop.” In 
the order of importance, as shown by 
Chicago statistics, they are: 


Cause Percentage 
wo es eer ere 41 
Be Ie oo ean woman 12 
bu gt ers 10 
I ny condo arated orb ica Ors 8 
Mother-in-lawism ................- 7 
of 2 eee 6 
“Too many children” .............. 6 
Wife’s extravagance ............ ee 
NN Sa ee 3 
UG ee eee ae eer 2 
La Bes cree eee % 
Wife's im@ifierentice ... .. viccicccdc. % 


Miss Inderrieden figures that respon- 
sibility for a broken home is usually a 
50-50 proposition. She thinks there are 
as many temperamental husbands as 
there are temperamental wives. Spring 
cleaning and holiday noise, she finds, 
often cause hubbies to go A. W. O. L. 
She finds that more husbands desert 
their families in summer time than in 
any other period. But— 


“Marriage,” to quote this authority 
(though unmarried), “is and always 
will be a going concern. It will pay big 
dividends to those who are willing to 
enter it with the ideals of fair play and 
the determination to make a go of it. 
Marriage takes plenty of diplomacy, a 
good deal of charity and considerable 
tact if it is to succeed. If more married 
people would be a bit more willing to 
turn the other cheek instead of demand- 
ing an eye for an eye in their disagree- 
ments marital life would be more 
pleasant.” 

At the same time that Miss Inderrie- 
den was airing her views, a national 
convention of the Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
at Oakland, Cal., was questioning why 
13,000,000 men of this country are al- 


lowing nearly 10,000,000 women to re- 
main single, not to speak of 2,000,000 
women who are widowed or divorced. 
Debate was prompted by a proposal to 
increase the tax exemption for unmar- 
ried women. 

“Bachelors are selfish,” declared Miss 
Martha Connole, St. Louis lawyer. 
“Single men have a tendency to clear 
out and let their sisters meet most of 
the responsibilities of the home. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the unmarried 
women support one or more members 
of their families. Women have a deeper 
sense of moral responsibility than men.” 

Miss Mary Zapp of Pocatello, Idaho, 
defended spinsters on the ground that 
“the modern girl seldom finds a man 
who meets with her approval as a 
companion and who still earns as much 
as she does.” And according to Mrs. 
Elva Wilcox of Newark, N. J.: “All men 
and women would marry if they could. 
It is all a question of romance, which 
some never find and others do.” 

In reply to a questionnaire, Chicago 
girls blamed bachelordom on the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Too little money. 

2. Disappointment in first love. 

3. Apprehension of the inereasing 
number of divorce cases. 

4. Women’s growing love for luxuries. 

On the other hand, these young wom- 
en admitted that because they make 
more money than formerly they nat- 
urally hate to give up their new found 
independence. 


Etiquette Then and Now 


An etiquette book of 90 years ago 
cautions: “If a lady waltz with you, 
beware not to press her waist; lightly 
touch it with the open palm lest you 
leave a disagreeable impression not 
only on her costume but on her mind.” 

How different today, when flappers 
go corsetless! 

“If a young lady dance with a man 
to whom she has been introduced at a 
ball (they were all “balls” in those 
days), it is not necessary ,that she 
recognize the man the next time she 
sees him; and, if he raises his hat to 

her, she can pre- 











Many girls prefer to play the wedding march on the movie theater 
organ than to hear it played for them personally. 





tend that she 
thought him bow- 
ing to someone 
else,” reads a 
book of ante bel- 
lum days. Now- 
adays younger 
members of the 
fair sex would 
consider a man 
who didn’t speak 
to them under 
such circum- 
stances “positive- 
ly goofy.” “Mar- 
ried ladies ought 
to be very care- 
ful about shaking 
hands promiscu- 
ously, as it leads 
to scandal,” reads 
a code of half a 








century ago. 
spectacle of women shaking hands on 
first acquaintance and a hostess greet- 
ing and departing guests of either sex 
with a handshake. . 

Women of the past were not as able 
to control their tempers or to conceal 
their emotions as they are now if we 
believe this old warning: “She who 
wishes to win a heart should never 
permit her admirers to behold her at 
cards, as the anxiety they produce is 
destructive to beauty as well as senti- 
ment.” The modern Thursday After- 
noon Bridge Club is more diplomatic. 

“Cherry and plum stones should be 
taken from the mouth as slyly as can 
be,” is an old admonishment. Today 
etiquette requires that the seed of olives 
and such things not De admitted to the 
mouth in the first place. 

“If a lady is asked to sing for the 


But today we have the ‘ 
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group she must do so willingly and 
modestly,” reads another old guide 
book, adding: “She must not, however, 
sing more than two or three songs, and 
must not sing songs descriptive of mas- 
culine passion or sentiment.” Nowadays 
parties do not seem to be complete with- 
out some girl doing a solo “black bot- 
tom” and feeling chagrined if there is 
no encore. 

“When alone with hins, a lady may 
address her husband by his Christian 
name, advises a textbook of 1838. 
Today, in addition to the many pet 
names, wives have other names to call 
their husbands. 

“If either a lady or a gentleman is 
invited to take wine at table they must 
never refuse; it is very gauche to do 
so,” says Count d’Orsay’s famous guide. 
To which some people would probably 
reply that “gauche” is right! 








The “Most Unique” Honeymoon 








LMOST every bride boasts of her 
A wonderful honeymoon—a trip to 

Niagara or the like—but few 
can boast of a thrilling honeymoon 
among savage head-hunters. Conse- 
quently Mrs. Elizabeth Parker Dickey, 
said to be the first white woman to 
brave the perils of contact with the 
South American head-hunters, thinks 
she had the most thrilling honeymoon 
any bride ever had. 

Mrs. Dickey is the wife of Dr. Her- 
bert Spencer Dickey, noted explorer 
and archeologist, whose researches in 
the South American jungles have added 
much to the world’s knowledge of the 
savage inhabitants of that area. For- 
merly Miss Elizabeth Parker, of Tippe- 
canoe City, Ohio, she was a pioneer 
white woman in penetrating to the 
Morona river and in making the trip 
entirely across the jungle belt of South 
America. Married one month, she 
plunged into an almost impenetrable 
wilderness with fierce head-huynters all 
around her the next. To cap the cli- 
max, she was given the head of a slain 
tribesman as a wedding present. 

But the story of her remarkable hon- 
eymoon experience is best told by Mrs. 
Dickey herself: 


Dr. Dickey and I had been married but 
a short time when we started for Ecuador 
on our novel honeymoon. We had talked 
it over many times and had agreed that 
there could be no finer honeymoon for us 
than the one which would give me my first 
real acquaintance with his life work. I 
knew nothing of the hardships I was to uf- 
dergo, although Dr. Dickey explained them 
in minute detail. No matter how much you 
explain the details, they do not seem to 
ring true—you have to experience them be- 
fore you can believe that there are places 
in the world where such hardships may be 
encountered. 

We planned to enter the South American 
jungles through Ecuador and _ proceed 
across the widest point of the continent, a 
distance by the route we were obliged to 
take of about 4000 miles. We landed in 
Guayaquil and proceeded from there by 
rail up the Andes to Rio Bomba. So far the 
trip had merely been interesting but not in 
the least thrilling, except for the dense 
forests we passed through. But from Rio 
Bomba on it was different. We bade civili- 





A Present for the Bride 
zation farewell there and started up the far 


slope of the Andes. We had reached an 
elevation of 14,000 feet, traveling. largely 
on muleback after leaving Rio Bomba, and 
when we started down we found the going 
rough indeed. Precipices, mud streams, 
deep ravines, treacherous mountainsides 
that seemed to shift and slip, endangered 
our progress at every step. 

When we reached Chanala we abandoned 
the mules and started out afoot. Because I 
was unaccustomed to such hardships, two 
of the natives made a seat for me_and car- 
ried me. They changed ‘shifts from time 
to time and altogether I was quite com- 
fortable, although I felt like a weakling 
among the strong because I was obliged to 
accept this aid. The men never complain- 
ed, and later I learned that such modes of 
transportation were common among them. 
In many instances, they said, they had been 
paid by men for such services. This they 
appeared to resent, but their feelings were 
greatly soothed, I believe, mes the extra rate 
of pay for their service. 


After many days we came to the Morona 
river and the border land of the Jiveros 
country. The Jiveros are South America’s 
most ferocious head-hunters and thesavage 
modes of life among them have baffled all 
efforts at civilization. 

Through an incident we learned of the 
methods employed in reducing the size of 
heads, a phenomenon that had caused much 
speculation in civilized countries. We dis- 
covered that the body of the victim is al- 
lowed to remain untouched for several 
days. Then an incision is made across the 
chest and another across the back. They 
meet above the shoulders. The skin is then 
worked off by pulling it up over the neck 











and skull. The resalt of this process is ; 
reverse it, but before further treatmen| 
is returned to its natural position and ; 
bag made by the skin filled with a mix: 
of hot sand and clay. Before this op. 
tion the skin has been thoroughly soake:j 
a solution of tanbark to which is adde. 
certain chemical, the name of which 
did not learn, but which is imported {; 
Germany, 

When the sand and clay solution is p. 
ed into the skin, the mouth is sewed up 
the ears stuffed with dried grasses 
leaves. This is to keep the evil spirit 
the head. A long, brightly-colored stri; 
fastened in the nose and sometimes in 
ears and then a hole is bored in the to; 
permit the passage of a cord into a | 
The head is then suspended from the 
rior’s belt as a token of his valor. The 
balming process is little different from 
own tanning, the removal of the skin f 
the head explaining the mystery of what 
had heretofore believed to be shrun! 
skulls. 

I was presented with a shrunken s! 
and appreciate its value, but I likewise 
that I have more than ample cause to 
grateful for being spared the necessity 
witnessing the embalming process. 

Leaving the Jiveros, we continued . 
2000-mile trip down the Amazon river 
traveled almost entirely in dugouts of 
hogany, arriving at Para, Brazil, after h 
ing covered approximately 4500 milc 
jungle country in nine months. 


Chicopee’s “Cartwheels” 


In Chicopee, Mass., the heavy and u 
wieldy “cartwheel” is the standard coi: 
Despite the fact that the rest of | 
country shuns them, they are popular | 
Chicopee. This little town has k 
about 1500 of these old silver dollars | 
circulation within the confines of | 
city for the past 50 years. 

About a half a century ago, it is said, 
one of the big textile plants found that 
the constant shortage in its pay roll! 
due to mixing up in the envelopes 
worn one and two dollar bills. To ren: 
dy this the company decided to use sil- 
ver to replace all bills up to five dollar: 
Every Friday since then the work: 
have carried home about 1500 sil, 
dollars. The workers exchanged 11: 
coins with the merchants, and the me: 
chants returned them to the bank 
Then the c6Ompany would get them fro: 
the bank to pay the workers the nex! 
week, and so on. 


A local banker who has been respon 
sible for the keeping the “Chicopee do! 
lars” in circulation claims that a chec! 
made by him shows that most of th 
same coins have remained in the tov 
for over 50 years, 








Some Famous “Chooses” 


CHOOSE: 1. To make choice of, to s« 
lect, to elect, to decide from inclina 
tion or preference—often with infin 
tive object. 2. To think proper, to 
please—with infinitive object. 3. To 
wish to have, desire, want.—Webster 


Which definition, then, did Calvy 
Coolidge have in mind when he gav: 
out his enigmatic statement: 
choose to run in 1928” — 

Shakespeare might answer: 

“You ask me why I rather choose 


..I will not choose what many men dc- 
sire, because I will not jump with co!- 
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'mon spirits and rank me with the bar- 
barous multitudes.” 

“\ spirit who must choose one, and 
one refuse,” is in a predicament, ac- 
cording to R. W. Gilder. But the Bard 
of Avon further advises: “Direct him 
not, Whose way himself will choose.” 

Perhaps the president was thinking 
of the party rank and file, because Cool- 
idge suggests: “Choose whatever ‘suits 
the line.” Or, the chief executive may 
have remembered Pythagoras’s words: 
“Choose always the way that seems 
best, however rough it may be,” or that 
ancient adage, “Choose what is most fit, 
custom will make it the most agree- 
able,” or even that Hebrew proverb: 
“Choose rather to be the tail of lions 
than the head of foxes.” “Virtue,” ac- 
cording to Pope, “may choose the high 
or low degree,” and Elphinston chimes 
in: “Choose what you are.” 

But Keble says: “We cannot choose!” 
An unknown authority adds: “He that 
chooses takes the worst.” “Guess, if 
you can, and choose, if you dare,” is 
Corneille’s challenge. Dryden ques- 
tions if anyone can “choose the time 
and choose aright.” The Bible warns: 
“Yet what I shall choose I wot not.” 
But Scripture also says: “Him shall he 
teach the way that he shall choose.” 

John Hay leaves it up to the G. O. P. 
by saying: “Choose whom you may.” 
And Hood waxes romantic: 


Oh! if it be to choose and call thee mine, 
Love, thou art every day my valentine! 


lll-Fated Hawaiian Flights 


The tragedies which marred the Dole 
air race to Honolulu have aroused two 
schools of thought on the value of 
daring competitive flying. When this 
was written the toll in the Hawaiian 
flight stood three dead, seven missing 
including the lone woman entrant, Miss 
Mildred Doran, 22-year-old Flint, Mich., 











HAWAIIAN AIR QUEST 


Aug., 1927—Dole prize of $25,000 
won by Arthur C. Goebel, Hollywood 
stunt flyer, and Lieut. W. V. Davis, 
navy. Second prize of $10,000 was 
won by Martin Jensen of Honolulu 
ind Paul Schluter of San Francisco. 
Both machines were monoplanes. 

July, 1927—Ernest L. Smith and 
Emory B. Bronte, civilians, made 

n-stop flight to Molokai island. 

July, 1927—Lieuts. Maitland and 
Hegenberger, army, first to fly to 
Hawaii. 

Sept., 1925—PN-9;>- naval seaplane, 
in chargeof Commander Rogers (later 
illed) with crew of five, drifted nine 
lays after being forced down by 
failure of gas supply within 300 miles 
f goal, 
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schoolteacher, who went as passenger 
in the plane named in her honor—two 
injured and three planes wrecked. 

in addition, about $300,000 had been 
spent in competing for $35,000 in prizes. 
Some racers and backers invested all 
they had. For example Geebel, pilot of 
the plane which won first prize, after 
borrowing and begging all the money 
he could, offered half of the prize 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


1 How did pig iron get its name? 
(16) 

2 What is the oldest complete locomo- 
tive in this country? (10) 

3 Where are Panama hats made? (17) 

4 Who said: “Lafayette, we are here”? 
(3) 

5 Can unborn babies be marked by the 

mother? (11) 

Why do men leave home? (5) 

What is dry farming? (16) 

Did Abraham Lincoln snore? (19) 

What nation is “mistress of the seas”? 

(2) 

10 What is the best treatment for a 
black eye? (11) 

11 Who is Franklin D. Roosevelt? (4) 

12 Why are “dog days” so called? (16) 

13 What is the time record for encir- 
cling the globe? (4) 

14 What is the power of the army anti- 
aircraft searchlight on wheels? (10) 

15 Do snakes incubate their eggs? (17) 

16 How are tornadoes made to order in 
the movies? (4) 

17 What does it cost per cubic foot to 
produce helium? (10) 

18 Do mice sing? (12) 

19 What is the longest English word? 
(16) : 

20 How can toothbrushes be kept ster- 
ile? (11) 
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money to anyone who would make up 
the remainder. 

“Stunt flying is a mistake,” declares 
Smith, first civilian to fly to Hawaii. 
Carl Wolfley, vice president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, thinks 
present day equipment does not justify 
further attempts to span either ocean. 
Some government aviation officials fa- 
vor regulations which would require 


better preparations for dangerous 
flights. Present requirements are very 
loose. None of the planes entered in 


the Hawaiian flight was equipped with 
pontoons. 

Argument on the other hand, how- 
ever, is to the effect that “stunt” flying 
indirectly booms aviation. Only by the 
spectacular and the dramatic, it is said, 
can public interest be kept alive in the 
subject. If dare-devil flying was taboo 
Byrd might not have reached the pole, 
Lindbergh, Chamberlin and _ others 
might not have spanned the Atlantic, 
and Maitland and Hegenberger might 
not have blazed the air trail to Hawaii. 





Delayed Justice 


Execution,of Sacco and \a2nzetti more 
than seven years after conviction again 
directs popular attention to a serious 
defect in our law—the condition which 
affords so many delays to the routine 
of justice. 

Seven years is much too long a time 
in which to carry out a sentence. Sacco 
and Vanzetti were convicted in 1921. 
The penalty should have been exacted 
as soon thereafter as possible. Speedy 
justice in this particular case would 
have alleviated much of the ill feeling 
both at home and abroad. It was the 
continual granting of stays on one pre- 
text or another which caused the names 
of these aliens to become bywords. 
Propaganda and mistaken ideas only 
aggravated an already delicate situation. 
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And it is difficult for even the most 
clear-headed person not to have some 
compunction for the victims of this 
travesty on American justice. The de- 
lay wasn’t their fault. Eleventh-hour 
respites and other technicalities on sev- 
eral occasions snatched them from the 
chair after they had fully prepared for 
their fate. In this way they died not 
once but several times. Perhaps money 
was responsible for the extraordinary 
prolongation, but certainly Sacco and 
Vanzetti did not supply it. 

These two Italians were radicals; that 
is why their cause was taken up by 
other. radicals throughout the world 
(see June 25 issue for details of case.) 
But other than radicals were interested. 
In fact, the-case aroused more interest 
than the famous Dreyfus case. However, 
it was because of the law’s delay rather 
than of any radical features that so 
many noted persons asked for an in- 
vestigation. 

Though the request was extraordi- 
nary, Gov. Fuller of Massachusetts ac- 
quiesced. It was the findings of his 
special committee which finally sealed 
the men’s doom. The federal govern- 
ment unofficially went out of its way 
to deny that it persecuted the men. 
Action of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
refusing to interfere was in line with 
Uncle Sam’s policy not to put its fingers 
in purely state business. 

Thus, the world should and must ac- 
cept the verdict that Sacco and Van- 
zetti were prosecuted, convicted and ex- 
ecuted as murderers, and not as radi- 
cals. 





Tracked through his handwriting, 
Sven Berg, young Danish draftsman 
employed by the Navy Department, was 
arrested at Philadelphia for stealing 
cruiser construction plans. He tried to 
sell them back to the government under 
threat of turning them over to some 
foreign power. The Navy ‘Department 
received a letter to that effect signed 
“H. R. Dobbs.” Secret Service men 
found that the signature compared with 
Berg’s and he restored the papers. 








Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch of instruction, while 
literary and teading circles generally consider current-events 
their most important work, The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
interesting study and is today, as for the past %4 years, the 
most popular current-events journal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only news review thatis truly 
comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation's capital, 
it has many sources ofinformation not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic a Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 5 Copies 


Will 5 copies for 
i 10 copies for 
20 copies for 
Buy 50 copies for 
100 copies for 

Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 

Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted forany num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papersin packages of 5 or more will be mailed to differen 
addresses but subscriptions to goto individual addresses wil! 
not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) for introductory purposes Free, 

Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars wil! be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
interesting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools ; 
once tried, always used. You owe it to your school to give the 
besta trial. Send your order today. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D.C. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Last Quintain Preserved. Any- 
one with a Middle Ages taste who wish- 
es to tilt at a quintain in England will 
have to go to Offham, Kent. There the 
last one is preserved because the ten- 
ancy of the estate is contingent on an 
agreement to maintain the quintain in 
perpetuity, and it has just been ren- 
ovated. The quintain consists of a 
crosspiece pivoted on the top of a-post 
and having at one end a broad board 
and at the other a bag of sand. The 
game is to strike the board with the 
lance while riding under it and then 
get away before the bag of sand swings 
around and unhorses you. It was a 
popular sport a few hundred years ago. 


British Debt $37,000,000,000. An offi- 
cial paper just issued shows the present 
British debt to be $37,470,000,000. This 
represents an increase of $150,000,000 
over last year—the first increase since 
1924. 


Attacks Shakespeare Myth. The dis- 
pute as to who wrote the plays of 
Shakespeare has been revived again by 
no less a person than Lord Sydenham of 
Combe, former governor of Australia 
and India. In a volume just published 
he ridicules the idea that Shakespeare, 
“the uneducated rustic,” could have 
written Shakespeare. Such an idea he 
pronounces “demoralizing and infinite- 
ly harmful to the nation.” Lord Syden- 
ham’s book caused all the more atten- 
tion since Englishmen generally have 
clung to Shakespeare as opposed to 
Bacon. 





Building Collapse Jams Traffic. The 
collapse of the Commercial Assurance 
building near the Bank of England set 
all London to wondering how many 
more old buildings of the city were 
liable to tumble down. One of the 
worst traffic jams in the city’s history 
resulted from the fall. There was an 
alarming crack in the street in front 
of the fallen building. 

In Court for Shipwreck. At Cardiff, 
Wales, the manager of the St. Mary 
Steamship Co. was arraigned for send- 
ing the freighter Eastway from Norfolk, 
Va., with a cargo of coal in an unsea- 
worthy condition. The Eastway foun- 
dered in a hurricane off Bermuda with 
the loss of 23 lives. Manager Williams 
was remanded on bail. 


Imperial Air Pilots Armed. The gov- 
ernment took the precaution of arming 
with revolvers the air pilots of the 
Imperial Airways planes. The move 
was made because the planes carry so 
much bullion, which might easily have 
fallen to robbers operating in the air 
in out-of-the-way places. 


Huge Flying Boat Built. England now 
claims, in Iris II, the greatest airplane 
of the world, a veritable battleship of 
the air. One of the wings, it was said, 


could serve as a landing place for a 
The plane can take 


small-sized plane. 
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off from the water at a speed of 50 
knots an hour, and is capable of re- 
maining in the air for 14 hours. 


Where Hops are Grown. Farming 
has its ups and downs in various parts 
of the world. The growing of hops in 
Kent, England, has its ups, as is plain 
from the illustration. The men go 
about on their long stilts to mend the 








Standing in a Hop Field 


wires on which the hop vines grow. It 
is a more practical method than using 
a step ladder. They resemble the shep- 
herds of Landes, in France who go on 
stilts to get a greater range of vision 
and to cover more ground. 


IRELAND 


Cosgrave Government Saved. The vote 
in the dail on the non-confidence mo- 
tion that was expected to mean the fall 
of the Cosgrave government turned -out 
to be a tie, through the walking out of 
one Republican, John Jenks. And 
Speaker Cosgrave casting the deciding 
vote kept his party in power. De Valera 
and the 44 other Fianna Fail deputies 
remained silent during the courteous 
debate but all voted against the govern- 
ment. Speaker Cosgrave then secured 
an adjournment until October 11. There 
are now pending two by-elections 
which may decide between the govern- 
ment and its opponents. 


FRANCE 


Executioners Meet at Dinner. At the 
semi-annual “death dinneg” given by 
Executioner Diebler to his crew of 
helpers there were heard complaints of 
poor business and hard times. The ex- 
ecutioner gets only 1000 francs a month 
(about $40), with a bonus for each job. 
But as the courts have become more 
lenient since the war the bonus has 
amounted to little. Diebler is the only 
one who uses his own name in his busi- 
ness. The others conceal their occupa- 
tion for social considerations. 


Author Burns “Satan Books.” Believ-. 


ing himself to have been saved from 
drowning by the Virgin Mary’s aid Jean 
Genbach, author of “Satan in Paris,” 
took a number of copies of his book 
and burned them publicly, on the square 


«fail 5° 


So 
* SEPTEMBER 3, 19° 
before Notre Dame cathedral. Gen}. |, 
was formerly a-‘monk but had wander, 
astray so far as to write his Satan), 
novels, of which he deeply repented. 


Paris Mannequins Beautiful. The cj; 
selected to show off the dresses of | 
fashionable Paris designers now 
with the chorus in the finest revues. 
Not only are very beautiful girls sough, 
but they have been brought closer {, 
the customers by run-ways passing } 
tween lines of chairs. The closer jy 
spection has proved popular with th, 
ladies who make the selections ani {hy 
husbands who go along and pay { 
them. ° 


. May Withdraw Allied Troops. | 

notes were addressed to France by thy 
British government seeking an agree- 
ment for a further withdrawal of the 


* allied troops of occupation in Germany, 


While no definite decision was announc- 
ed it was expected that a reduction of 
from 5000 to 10,000 French troops wou! 
be made, followed by a 10 per cent 
reduction of the small British force. 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg Fund Raised. To com- 
memorate the 80th birthday of Presi 
dent Hindenburg, which comes Oct. 2, a 
fund is being raised over all Germany. 
The venerable soldier statesman refused 
to accept contributions, so the “Hinden- 
burg fund” will go to indigent wai 


erans and others in dire distress. || is 
planned, however, to present to the 
president the old estate of his ancestors 


at Neudeck in Western Prussia, and it 
is believed he will accept that gift. 


BELGIUM 


German Memorial Opposed. Plans of 
Germany to erect a memorial to her 


300,000 dead in Flanders caused caustic 
criticism in the Belgian press.  bilicr 
reference was made to ruined homes 
remaining mute evidence of Gern 
activity, and it was suggested that the 
money intended for the memorii! 
should be used to take up the wort)- 
less marks circulated in Belgium during 
the occupation. 


HOLLAND 


Carpets for Dutch Cows. Holland has 
long enjoyed, and deserved, a repula- 
tion for cleanliness, but it will stil 
come as a surprise to most people that 
this neatness goes to the point of pro- 
viding carpets for cows. Yet many cow 
stables in Holland are carpeted. (une 
reason for the great cleanliness of the 
country is the prevalence of windmills 
pumping plenty of water. The motor 
is now replacing these picturesque 
landmarks to such an extent that a so- 
ciety for the preservation of Duich 
windmills is devoting itself to their 
preservation. 


ITALY 


Five Priests to Prison. Five Roman 
Catholic priests were sentenced by (ie 
fascist court at Rome to prison terms 
running fromi one to four years on (he 
penal islands. They were convicte 0! 
having aided in the escape two ye.'s 
ago of Don Miglioli, a priest held to be 
responsible for arson and other cris 
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against the public safety. Protests from 
the Vatican were not heeded, and many 
predicted a serious crisis between fas- 
cism and the church. 


To Catalog Vatican Library. . The 
offer of the Carnegie Peace Foundation 
to catalog the Vatican library has been 
accepted and the work requiring sev- 
eral years will soon be started. The 
present index is contained in more than 
600 tomes and is so involved and un- 
wieldy as to hide rather than reveal the 
library treasures. The modern index is 
expected to throw important light on 
historical questions. 


SWITZERLAND 


Orthodox Church in Disagreement. 
The Eastern Orthodox church in the 
international conference on faith and 
order at Lausanne informed the other 
delegates that they could agree to only 
one of the reports made and saw little 
hope of agreeing to others. Bishop 
Brent of New York, presiding officer, 
explained that the meeting was not only 
to reach agreements but to clarify dif- 
ferences, so the Orthodox delegates re- 
mained, The first serious split came 
over the discussion of the sacraments, 
on which Eastern delegates refused to 
depart in the least from their ancient 
usages and traditions. 








RUSSIA 


Turkestan Shakes and Rebels. In 
the region of Ferghana, Turkestan, 130 
earthquakes following in quick succes- 
sion were registered resulting in 34 kill- 
ed, 72 injured, 1500 houses destroyed 
and 2500 damaged. Looters got busy and 
terror reigned. There followed an up- 
rising against the soviet authorities, but 
government troops soon put it down. 


Flood Takes 100 Lives. The Usuri 
river in: Eastern Siberia flooded more 
than 100 villages, took 100 lives and left 
thousands of people homeless. Large 
numbers of peasants were left crowded 
on slight elevations and in great danger. 


CHINA 


General Has Communists Shot. At 
Kiukiang in Kiangsu province Gen. 
Chang Fa-kwei, nationalist, proclaimed 
martial law and had 26 communists 
shot. There were 44 others arrested. 
Gen. Chang came from Hankow, seat 
of the so-called radical section of the 
nationalists. That city, too, was re- 
cently placed under martial law fol- 
lowing riots by rickshaw coolies. 


Collapsing Building Kills 33. With 
the collapse at Shanghai of a large open 
building 450 feet long 33 Chinamen 
were killed and 150 injured. The build- 
ing, used for a public market, had‘a 
heavy tiled roof. 


British Force Chinese Hand. Whena 
British airplane from Shanghai made a 
forced landing on Chinese territory the 
Chinese seized the plane’s wings in pro- 
test. On their refusal to give them up 
Gen. Duncan had his troops tear up 50 
yards Of the railroad between Shanghai 


and Hankow. This brought the Chinese 


to terms, and in order to get the road 
repaired they. restored the airplane 


‘parts. More than 40,000 fugitives have 


returned south from Chinkiang where 
they were defeated by the northern 
armies. 


TURKEY 


Priestly Vestments Forbidden. An 
order, it was reported at Constantino- 
ple, would be issued prohibiting priests 
from wearing outside of the churches 
or mosques the dress peculiar to their 
religious offices. The lordly turbans 
and flowing colored robes of the Mos- 
lem priests are aimed at. These de- 
pend a great deal on their appearance 
and dress to impress their followers 
wherever they are seen. This change 
will further denude the streets of Con- 
stantinople of their ancient and tradi- 
tional color and picturesqueness. 


Women Block Running Trains. In 
supporting a strike of firemen on the 
Anatolian railroad 60 women at Adana 
blocked the movement of a train from 
that city by lying on the rails in front 
of it. Policemen first turned the fire 
hose on them without shaking their 
resolution. The women were dragged 
off one at a time. Some returned sev- 
eral times after getting loose. 


Suicide Wave Combated. The suicide 
wave among young students has reach- 
ed Turkey, and characteristic steps have 
been taken to stop it. After the death 
of the 16-year-old daughter of a promi- 
nent army officer the chief of police of 
Constantinople issued a decree for- 
bidding the publication on the front 
page of newspapers of the story of a 
suicide. The brief account on an in- 
side page must not be accompanied with 
any picture of the victim. 


PHILIPPINES 


Wood’s Death Alarms Moros. Great 
unrest has been noted throughout the 
whole Sulu region, whose inhabitants 
are Mohammedans, through fear that 
they will be exploited by the Chris- 
tians. Religious leaders are praying 

















—Cartoon in Berlin Kladderadatsch. 


As the Germans interpret the situation in 

China John Bull is now getting a taste of 

the medicine he prescribed for Germany. 

In other words, Great Britain is being chased 

from China by the Chinese as Germany 
was by the allies. 
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Allah to inspire the president of the 
United States to send another govern- 
or like Gen. Wood. The feeling was 
heightened by the act of some Chris- 
tian Filipinos in celebrating the death 
of Gen. Wood, assuming that the event 
means a step nearer independence. 


JAPAN 


Emperor Plants Rice Field. Young 
Emperor Hirohito is enthusiastic over 
the growing of rice. In the gardens of 
the Akasaka Detached Palace he plant- 
ed rice seedlings with his own hands. 
In high rubber boots and under a plain 
straw hat the emperor worked for 
more than an hour at his planting while 
a number of high court officials looked 
on. The prince has attended several 
lectures on plants and animals at the 
Imperial University. 


NICARAGUA 


Bandits Loot Another Town. Gen. 
Salgado and his band held up and loot- 
ed the village of Somoto, forcing the 
merchants to give up their merchan- 
dise and money. One person was kill- 
ed and several injured. Both political 
factions as well as the American ma- 


rines had tried to get Salgado to submit 
to authorities. 


PANAMA 


Eight of Mob Killed. Soldiers called 
to protect a jail at Buena Ventura from 
a mob trying to storm it fired and killed 
eight persons. The mob sought to lynch 
a prisoner charged with killing a promi- 
nent citizen. Their weapons were 
stones and sticks. 


CUBA 


Greater Monte Carlo Planned. An 
amusement palace including gaming fa- 
cilities equal to or greater than the 
famous Monte Carlo of Europe is plan- 
ned for Havana. The exploiting com- 
pany, made up of American and Cuban 
capitalists, has already acquired 2000 
acres of land. It was said that the total 
cost would exceed $12,000,000. 


BRAZIL 


Long Voyage on Raft. Four men 
started from Pernambuco on a log raft 
for New York, stopping at Panama, 
Tampico and New Orleans. Their 
strange ship is the kind commonly used 
in deep-sea fishing off the Brazilian 
coast. It is 24 feet by six. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Teachers’ Skirts Too Short. Women 
at Capetown organized into a “Federa- 
tion Congress” severely criticized the 
short dresses worn by schoolteachers. 
It was decided to request the Transvaal 
administrator to have the teachers’ 
skirts lengthened at least five inches, 
but the official replied that short skirts 
were none of his business—and that he 
could not do anything about it anyway. 


Pneumonia on Immigrant Ship.- The 
British steamer Sutlej carrying 800 im- 
migrants from Trinidad to Calcutta 
stopped at Durban and reported that 16 
had died of pneumonia. Most of the 
fatalities came after an illness of only 
two days. 
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Queer Colonization Scheme 


Capt. Leo Ozanne, an experienced 
French colonizer, recently left San 
Francisco in the ship Bretagne. His 
purpose is to carry 25 Tahitan families 
to the deserted island of Fiao in the 
Marquesas, a group of South Sea islands 
owned by France. A century ago thts. 
island, which is the most northwester- 
ly of the Marquesas, contained a popu- 
lation of at least 10,000. Today there is 
not a solitary inhabitant. They have all 
mysteriously disappeared, leaving the 
remains of a Polynesian civilization be- 
hind them. Capt. Leo Ozanne has al- 
ready selected his Tahitan colonists. 
They have all been selected with a view 
of their physical and ‘mental fitness. 
The purpose of the strange voyage is to 
establish on Fiao a new civilization un- 
influenced by the outside world. It was 
on one of the Marquesas group—Nuka- 
hiva—that Herman Melville lived 
among the natives for several months 
and obtained the material for that de- 
lightful book entitled ““Typee, or a Ro- 
mance of the South Seas.” 


Stories Told by Rocks 

Before the advent of man upon the 
earth nature wrote down the simple 
records of life in sand and mud. Us- 
ually the first rain or gust of wind eras- 
ed these records, but sometimes they 
remained and were preserved by the 
hardening of the mud and sand. Then 
more mud and sand were deposited on 
the records until a protective covering 
thousands of feet thick often hid the 
writings from the light of day. 

Nature, with eternity before her, 
would then set to work to uncover the 
records once more. With the aid of a 
stream of water she slowly, through 
thousands of years, cut through the 
thick blanket of hardened silt and 
makes accessible the records of animals 
which roamed over the earth millions 
of years ago. 

Thirteen hundred feet below the pres- 
ent top of the Grand Canyon such a 
piece of old stone parchment was found 
by Dr. Charles Gilmore, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This slab of old 
red mud hardened into sandstone is a 
particularly fine specimen. Running 
across it are the tracks of at least three 
distinct kinds of animals. One was a 
heavy-footed)creature with pads like a 
bear; a second stepped lightly and left 
marks of a cat-like claw; while a third 
dragged a heavy tail which left a sharp 

' groove in the mud between the tracks. 
It is the business of the scientist, with 
the aid of prehistoric fossil remains, to 
reconstruct these animals which lived 
so many thousand years ago. 


Wilson Takes Up Music 

Rat-a-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat! It’s the 
late Woodrow Wilson speaking. He says 
“only a Democrat must be elected in 
1928.” 

Many thought it was static. It was 
really a. “radio seance” conducted by 
the Rev, Mary Freeman of Liberty Spi- 





ritualist Church in New York. The 
man who established the League of Na- 
tions found some difficulty in making 
himself understood. He apparently was 
not used to broadcasting his. messages 
by tapping on a drum. 

The seance, which was broadcast-over 
station WGL at New York, was held in 
a’ well-lighted studio and in the pres- 
ence of a committee of experts. The 
committee watched the performance 
through a glass wall. After one of them 
had inspected the studio the sound- 
proof room was locked. The Rev. Mrs. 
Freeman had placed a drum, a cello 
and a violin on the table. She entered 
a dimly lighted anteroom and went into 
a trance. It was at this point that the 
former president began to beat the 
drum and demand a Democratic victory 
in 1928! 


Spotting Planes from Land 

The army is not blind to the fact that 
anti-aircraft defenses should be one of 
the chief concerns of the defenders of 
the nation. When an airplane attacks 
it is not restricted by rails, or roads, 
or water—it goes where it pleases. An 
attempt to create anti-aircraft defenses 
almost equally mobile is being made. 
One of the developments along this 
line is the motorized anti-aircraft 
searchlight battery, combined with gun 
batteries. 

The vehicle carrying the searchlight 
consists of a standard 150-inch Cadillac 
chassis. Searchlights of the recent 
type are capable of producing a beam 
of light up to one billion candle- 





Motorized Anti-Aircraft Searchlight 


power. Under favorable conditions the 
light is visible 35 miles. At night an 
ordinary book might be read in its glare 
by a reader eight or 10 miles away. 
The automobile engine drives the gen- 
erator and supplies the electric power 
for the light. 


Dirigibles Will Supplant Planes 


America should wake up to the pos- 
sibilities of helium airships, in the 
opinion of Dr. R. B. Moore, dean of 
science at Purdue university. He be- 
lieves dirigibles inflated with helium 
will soon be a common sight in the 
sky. The beauty of it is, no important 
supplies of helium have been discovered 
outside the United States, ‘which means 
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we will have a virtual monopoly on sa/, 
airship traffic. Not only do we posse; 
the only large supplies of helium-be.; 
ing natural gas known to the world, })y) 
this gas is available in sufficient quan 
tities for both national defense ani 
commercial purposes. Helium can n: 
be produced at the low cost of 2 
cents a cubic foot. Contrast that wi! 
$1500 a cubic foot before the war. P, 
vious to the war there were not m: 
than 10 cubic feet of the gas in ex 
ence, Vhanks to our government ij 
now quite plentiful. Dr. Moore say 
the Shenandoah had been filled \ 
hydrogen instead of helium it is dou! 
ful if a single member of the c: 
would have escaped from the w: 
alive. Helium is the one safe gas | 
cause it is fireproof, 


Our Ape-like Ancestors 


The brain of the ape and that of ea: 
man are very similar, says Dr. Frede: 
ick Tilney, professor of Neurology 
Columbia university, who made an | 
tensive study of this question upon |! 
request of the American Museum of 
Natural History. He thinks the fact 
cannot be disputed that there was a pre- 
human stock which was capable of p 
ducing both man and ape. In prehis- 
toric times, in the opinion of Dr. Tilney, 
the ape forefathers of the human race 
drove other giant beasts of prey oul o! 
the caves and held them as personal 
property against the whole world. This 
gave a tremendous impetus to man’s 
possessive sense and laid the foun: 
tion for all the laws of possession 
which form the core of our entire 1m: 
ral code. 





WILL EXHIBIT OLDEST LOCOMOTIVE 


The oldest complete locomotive in 
United States has been taken from the ° 
tional Museum in Washington to shop 
Altoona, Pa. His name is John Bull. A! 
the creak is taken out of his joints and 
feels the steam in his lungs once 1 
John Bull will be exhibited at Haletho 
Md., during the celebration of the centen 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

This locomotive was built in the shop 
George Stephenson and Son in England 
the Camden and Amboy railroad, on 
the units of the present Pennsylvania 
tem. It did continuous service from | 
to 1865. In 1885 the railroad company | 
sented the old locomotive to the Smith 
ian Institution for exhibition in the 
seum. Seven years later it ran on its ow? 
power from Washington to Chicago to a 
pear in the World’s Columbian Exposit! 
That was supposed to be John Bull’s “la 
appearance.” But, like most actors, his !as! 
appearance refused to be final. 


BEE IS FARMER’S FRIEND 

“Bee culture is the most essential bra: 
of agriculture.” That is the opinion 
Prof. Enoch Zander, of Erlangen uni 
sity in Germany. He bases his high es!' 
mate of the bee industry on the fact that 
billions of blossoms are fertilized by the 
insects. Fruit trees, vegetables, clov 
flowers—all depend on the bee for fertiliz4 
tion. It is the bee that carries the polles 
from one blossom to another, / Prof. Za0- 
der estimates the bee population of 1's 
country at 65 billion. These bees produce 
about $7,000,000 worth of honey. annually, 
no mean economic item itself. 








It costs one cent to fill a fountain pe" 
at. the Boston public library. 
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—> Our Health — 








Remove Painful Corns 


Corns result from pressure and rub- 
bing against shoes, etc. Soft corns dif- 
fer from hard corns only in that-they 
are located between the toes and are 
kept soft by toe excretions. One of the 
best ways to remove corns is to soak 
them in hot water and soap for 15 
minutes, then dry them thoroughly, 
pare off a little of the surface and apply 
a good corn medicine. Reapply the med- 
icine for four nights without washing 
or soaking the corn. On the fifth night 
pry off the corn with the back of a 
knife blade, being careful to remove 
all the deeper parts of the roots. Pro- 
tect the tender part for a week by 
wearing raw cotton over it. 


The “Family” Tooth Brush 


The old family tooth brush, 
The pyorrhea covered tooth brush 
That hangs in the bathroom etc. 


Such a parody on “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” is more true than funny. Dr. 
F. D. Donovan, surgeon dentist to the 
royal family of England, claims that 
practically no tooth brush in current 
use is free from germs. He has re- 
cently examined the bristles of hun- 
dreds of tooth brushes, including his 
own, and found them full of germs. Al- 
though pyorrhea is not actively caused 
by the unclean tooth brush, Dr. Dono- 
van believes it is at the root of 90 per 
cent of the cases of this mouth disease 
now prevalent. Keeping the brushes 
immersed in a one to 20 solution of 
carbolic acid when not in use is the 
only practical method he has been able 
to find to keep them sterile. But this 
is hard on the brushes and necessi- 
tates buying a new one more frequently. 


For a Black Eye 


There are a.number of ways to get 
a black eye, one of which is bumping 
into an open door. But we won’t ask 
how you got it. The best treatment for 
a black eye is to apply cold compresses 
immediately after the bruise has been 
inflicted. A clean handkerchief wrung 
out in ice water or an icebag should 
do the work. Renew the application as 
soon as it begins to get warm. If this 
treatment is continued for an hour or 
several hours it may prevent discolora- 
lion setting in, or at least limit it. If 
reatment is not begun until after the 
flesh has become black apply hot wa- 
ler compresses for half an hour three 
limes a day. This will hasten the cure. 
lf there is pain in the eyeball a physi- 
cian should be consulted. 


No Specific Cure for Cancer 

lhe medical world today is fighting a 
losing battle with that terrible scourge, 
cancer, Cancer is gaining, and despite 
innumerable claims of cures from time 
“unmemorial, a specific remedy for it is 
still remote, says Dr. Albert Soiland, of 
Los Angeles,. Cal., president of the 
American Radium Society. “In the light 
of modern medical knowledge,” he 


said, “cancer appears to be a more com- 
plex problem than ever, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any single causa- 
tive factor or any single curative fac- 
tor will solve the questions of the tri- 
angle. A specific remedy for general- 
ized cancer seems just as remote as all 
of the promulgated nonsensical fads 
and foibles concerning diet and habits. 
Until the biologist, the chemist and the 
pathologist can successfully wrest from 
nature the basic cause for cancer and 
until the role of heredity can be under- 
stood we are compelled to continue on 
in the use of those remedies or agents 
which have proved, by the test of time, 
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What becomes of all the old worn-out auto 

tires? Many are reclaimed for the rubber 

and canvas. Here is a typical accumulation 
ready for the reclamation process. 








to be the most effective in the greatest 
number of cases, and these agents are 
surgery, x-rays and radium.” Despite 
years of experimentation medical sci- 
ence, with all the methods at its dis- 
posal, has reached the point where it 
can only boast but 10 per cent cures 
among those who are afflicted. The 
death tell from this disease has steadily 
mounted from year to year until now 
the toll of cancer in the United States 
alone is something over 125,000 people 
a year. 


Prenatal Marking 

From time immemorial there have 
been many popular ideas about birth- 
marks. Many expectant mothers are 
constantly on pins fearing that some- 
thing might happen to “mark” their 
little one. But according to Dr. R. S. 
Copeland, “prenatal marking” is an utter 
impossibility. Birthmarks, he says, are 


due to explanable and reasonable caus- 


es, but it is not true that prenatal emo- 
tions have their effect in producing de- 
formities of a baby. Maternal impres- 
sions may affect the nervous system, he 
explains, but certainly not the body of 
the unborn child. The expectant moth- 
er need not worry over the absurd idea 
that she may mark her baby. Such 
things never happen. Birthmarks come 
from other causes. 


Treating Distemper in Dogs 
Many fond pets have what is known 
as distemper which is fatal if allowed 
to run on untreated. After many years 
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of experience with this disease in dogs 
scientists have found that the best gen- 
eral treatment is dietary and hygienic. 
As- soon as it is definitely known that 
the animal has the distemper it should 
be put in a warm, well ventilated and 
dry kennel. Put the suffering dog on 
a diet of milk and hamburger. The 
amount of milk fed it a day depends 
upon the size of the dog, but never 
more than a quart. About a half pound 
of hamburger every other day is a plen- 
ty of meat. The latter should be free 
from fat. Fits and convulsions are 
common in this disease in dogs. Dogs 
that develop them’ should have three 
calcium lactate tablets three times a 
day. Whenever there is a discharge 
from the eyes and nose, these organs 
should be bathed twice a day in warm 
salt water and all the pus removed. The 
temperature of a dog with this disease 
may vary from 103 to 105 degrees. As 
long as the temperature is above 103 
the animal is in the active stage of the 
disease and should be kept on the diet 
and carefully taken care of. Don’t con- 
sider your dog well until its tempera- 
ture goes below 102. 





HUMAN SACRIFICES 


Possibly the world has at last reached the 
stage of progress at which human sacri- 
fices have ceased over its whole convex sur- 
face—but it is doubtful. At least it was not 
true last year. 

In the latter part of 1926 Sir Spencer 
Butler, British governor of Burma, the land 
of Kipling “tinkly temple bells,” was send- 
ing troops to the Nagas district to suppress 
the practice which he had in vain forbid- 
den some time before. He was busy abolish- 
ing slavery there at the same time. 

In the last few centuries only backward 
people have been engaged in this fearful 
practice, but by going back far enough— 
and not so very far at that—we find that 
all the leading nations in the world have 
indulged in the practice. From the best of 
motives, of course. 

The Greeks at Athens used to always keep 
captives on hand to be stoned outside the 
gates in times of calamity. The Romans 
sacrificed human beings up to the century 
before Christianity when a law was passed 
against the practice. The ancient Druids 
of Europe were very generous with human 
victims in their mysterious rites. But the 
palm goes to the Aztecs of Mexico who in 
spite of having the most advanced stage 
of civilization in America at the time of 
Columbus also had the most revolting cus- 
tom of human sacrifice. Their victims num- 
bered thousands annually, and wars were 
waged to furnish prisoners to the priests 
for their altar rites. 

Scholars believe that this fearful practice 
began with the first efforts at agriculture, 
and that the sacrifices were offerings to pro- 
pitiate the powers that were in the hope of 
securing good harvests. Parts of the vic- 
tim were probably eaten by those who 
hoped to share in the benefits. Much later 
civilized races sought by this way to free 
suffering communities from whatever ca- 
lamities might oppress them. 


THE LITTLE GRAY HOLE IN MY VEST 


There’s a little gray hole in my vest. 

It appears in the place that is best; 

For a hole in the coat or a hole in the pants 

Are both of the kind you can see at a glance, 

But you always can button your coat, 

And hide all defects in the vest. 

So here’s to the moth with such knowledge 
of cloth— 

Such insight is rare in a pest. 
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~ Singing Mice Not a Myth 


like birds. This is the verdict of 

our readers on the much-discuss- 
ed question. Dozens of our friends 
have written us, testifying that they 
have actually heard mice make musical 
sounds resembling those made by cana- 
ries. “In December, 1923,” writes Miss 
Anna Snively, of Memphis, Tenn., “a 
guest who had arrived in the evening, 
inquired the next morning what kind 
of a night-singing bird we had. When 
we said ‘only the mocking bird,’ she re- 
plied, ‘The bird that I heard last night 
sang like a canary.’ That day a small 
mouse walked out from the pantry, 
stood up on the kitchen floor and sang 
like a small prima donna. When it had 
finished its number it returned to the 
pantry. During its stay at our place it 
came out now and then without show- 
ing the least fear and was heard fre- 
quently. Every member of the family 
heard it and three of them saw it. At 
the last its song was little more than a 
twitter but still somewhat musical.” 


Mary Eva Mitchell, of Chatsworth 
(Cal., Ga., Il., Ia. or N. J—she does not 
say which), testifies as follows: “When 
I was a nurse in training in a Middle 
West hospital I had an experience with 
a singing mouse. I was on night duty 
‘and a mouse came regularly to a certain 
place just off the main corridor and 
gave me a serenade. It chirped and 
twittered like a canary. ‘I spoke to the 
day nurses about my visitor and they 
would look at me as though they 
thought I was ‘hearing things.’ One 
evening my little songster came early 
and I called some doctors who were 
making their evening round to listen to 
my singing mouse and they thus vin- 
dicated me.” 


The following offering is made by N. 
Duber, of Granton, Wis.: “I had gone 
to bed with my head to a window to- 
ward a highway and heard what sound- 
ed like some one picking a mandolin at 
a distance. First I thought it was some- 
body playing out on the highway. I sat 
up in bed and got the sound located on 
a stand and got up and went to it and 
found it was a mouse. When I disturb- 
ed him he didn’t stop singing but ran 
round among some articles on the stand 
then jumped off and that was the lasf 
1 heard of him.” 

“Over 50 years ago my grandmother 
told me of a singing mouse she wanted 
captured,” says N. A. Sparhawk, of Mel- 
rose, Mass. “I caught him. I used to 
raise white mice to sell and oneof them 
began to sing the same as the wild one 
did. The grown folks said it sounded as 
if the mouse had asthma, but when the 
mouse was not frightened it was more 
like croup. There were high and low 
notes according to how excited the 
mouse was. Being told that warmth 
was good for asthma I put my mouse in 
a box in the register. It proved too 
much of a good thing for he died in a 
few minutes.” 

Charlie Kraetsch, a music critic at 
West Bend, Wis., supplies the following 
information on the subject: “You ask 
to let you know if mice do sing. Yes, 


Y *i mice often sing and twitter 


moles do sing and they are singing 
nicer than a canary but they don’t go 
in a house often, but out in the corn- 
fields when you husk corn, for they like 
the noise. Then they sing so sweet. 
Sometimes there are four to six in one 
shock singing.” 

According to Capt. Harry G. Locke, of 
the U. S. Engineers, singing mice sit up 
on their haunches when they sing much 
as a dog does when begging. He tells 
of some singing mice which used to 
make their appearance at night to the 
fireplace in his home at Mobile, Ala, 
These mice also “sang in a low tone 
somewhat like a canary.” , 

From Mt. Vernon, Ore., Roy Glass- 
cock sends this bit of evidence to’ be 
submitted to the congressional commit- 
tee on singing mice and other unneces- 
sary noises: “I was pitching hay in the 
John Day valley and lifted the hay from 
the nest of just such a mouse. The 
mouse scampered away and I found 
there were six little pink, hairless mice 
in the nest. Soon the mother mouse ran 
back and, sitting upon its hind legs, be- 
gan a whistling, chirruping song that 
was quite birdlike. I backed away just 
a step or so and the mother darted in, 
seized a baby mouse and ran with it 
to some near-by rubbish whereshe con- 
cealed it. She again returned, sat up, 
gave her bird song, grabbed another -of 
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her babies and carried it away. Th; 
was repeated until she had carrjq,; 
away. her whole family¢ This was )); 
a house mouse. If I remember ric), 
this mouse was white beneath, f)), 
above with large, batlike ears and Jon. 
tail.” 

.~“One evening,” writes Chester 
Brown, of Grass Range, Mont., “I he», 
a very queer noise in our storm sh, 
and by investigating I found it wa 
mouse. We have heard it a few ti: 
since. It makes rather a sharp twit! 
like a bird.” Len Kinney, of Ith» 
Mich., was very much surprised w}):: 
he caught a “singing mouse” to le, 
that the musician was not a mous: 
all, but a shrew. “Although the sh: 
looks somewhat like a mouse it issma|! 
er and not so timid and seems to 
much slower in its movements. ‘| 
little creature had been serenading 
family several times—generally aj! 
we had been having music in 
house. He whistled and piped ver, 
dibly and caused quite a lot of exci! 
ment. Since that time I have seen 
eral out of doors, but these little 
mals rarely come into a house, ap) 
ently, unless attracted by music.” 

And so on! But let us add this si 
ment from- no less an authority th. 
the U. S. biological survey: “The sin 
ing of mice is not a myth, but has | 
rather well known to naturalists | 
many years. In 1871 two rather ext 
ed accounts of singing mice were pub 








Colon Cemetery in Havana 


URIALS in Cuba are quite different 
B from those in this country. The 

native Cuban curtails his period 
of public mourning for loved ones. He 
may grieve inwardly but there are no 
signs of long months of mourning fol- 
lowing a death. In the city of Havana 
burial must follow death within 24 
hours. But funerals.can be arranged 
for only at two periods of the -day— 
nine o’clock in the morning and four 
in the afternoon. Colon is the main 
cemetery in the city of Havana. Horses 
are still used there to draw hearses. If 
the departed is an adult black horses 
are used, while white horses are used 
to draw white hearses carrying the 
bodies of children. The number of 
horses attached to the black hearse in- 
dicates the wealth or standing of the 
deceased in the community. Women 





Havana’s Boneyard 


relatives and friends of the deceased do 
not accompany bodies to the, cemetery. 
Only the men go with the hearse and 
they walk behind it with bare heads. 
On the following day, however, the 





women folk visit the cemetery and take 
the floral offerings. 

Colon cemetery is strangely diller- 
ent from the cemeteries we see anid 
visit in our country. Although there 
are a few trees in it, there is no grass. 
The graves do not follow the family lot 
system that prevails in the cemetcries 
in this country. They are constructed 
of stone, concrete or marble boxes, 11: 
ing about three feet above the ground. 
They are so closely arranged that ther 
is barely passage space between them. 
After a body is placed in one of these 
graves the casket is covered with quick- 
lime which causes rapid disintegra! 
Within two or three years only 
bones of the deceased remain. Si 
these graves are rented at rather 
orbitant prices families frequently 
it impossible to meet the paymen! 
those in which repose the bone: 
their loved ones. 

The cemetery officials keep a cai 
record of each and every intern 
When the rent for a grave lapses 
relatives are notified. If they ca: 
pay the rent they may give up the ¢g! 
for a small box-like container in a « 
tral building where the bones ol 
deceased may be filed away at a 
much less than the annual rent of 
stone graves in the main section of 
cemetery. But if the rent on the la 
is not paid the bones are removed, 
ried to a corner of the cemetery 
closed within a high wall, and ki 
as the “boneyard,”’ where they 
tossed among the thousands of ble: 
ing skeletons already there. 
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lished in the American Naturalist. The 
first was by W. O. Hiskey, the second 
by Samuel Lockwood. The mouse 
whose performance is first mentioned 
was evidently a house mouse; that con- 
cerned in the second account was a 
white-footed mouse, a common wild 
species. Since that time many obser- 
vations on singing mice have been 
recorded.” 





Correcting Horses’ Vision 


Horses, like human beings, sometimes 
have faulty eyes. It is not always easy 
to determine the exact nature of such 
defects. To fit a horse with spectacles 
is a difficult prob- 
lem, because the 
horse has no way 
to communicate to 
the optometrist. If 
the horse is near- 
sighted, or  far- 
sighted, it is no 
easy matter for the 
oculist to find out 
just what the 
trouble is. There 
is little doubt that 
the eyes of ani- 
mals could be fit- 
ted with glasses 
very satisfactorily 
if the veterinary 
surgeon had the same reactions to go 
by that the oculist has in fitting spec- 
tacles for human beings. Some time 
ago it was learned that Berosus, a two- 
year-old horse belonging to E. R. Brad- 
ley of Cincinnati, Ohio, had faulty vi- 
sion. Consequently Berosus, as shown 
in our picture, was fitted up with gog- 
gle-glasses. The horse’s vision was ap- 
parently benefited by the spectacles. 





Spectacled Horse 





NOVEL FLOOD CONTROL PLAN 


The U. S. Forest Service has received a 
novel suggestion for solving the Mississippi 
flood problem. Eighty-five per cent of the 
cubie space between the levees from Cairo 
to Baton Rouge isoccupied by “giant cotton- 
wood forest and other kinds of tree growth 
of all sizes,” according to the author of the 
plan. He suggests that the area be com- 
pletely stripped of the trees to make more 
room for the water. 

This tree growth, says the Forest Service, 
could have only a negligible effect upon the 
level of a flood and only a slight influence 
upon movement of the waters toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is unquestionably true, 
admit government experts, that this land 
area does support forests of great extent. 
Possibly 85 per cent of the area is given to 
growing trees. But the computation of 
cubie feet occupied by the tree growth must 
be based on the space actually occupied by 
the trees rather than the entire land sur- 
face on which the trees grow, and when so 
computed the space> between the levees 
does not appear to be nearly so choked or 
usurped by the forest. Foresters believe 
that any trifling disadvantage thus caused 
is overwhelmingly counter-balanced by the 
benefits derived from making this land 
grow trees. It is useless for any other con- 
tinued production. 





Seminole Indians protested against a 
move to cut down an old oak tree on the 
lawn of the Wewoka, Okla., courthouse. The 
tree was once used by both Seminoles and 
Cherokees as a place to whip Indians who 
Violated tribal laws. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


tic ocean in a day it is especially in- 

teresting to consider how the cross- 
ing was done in an earlier period. 

Benjamin Franklin, a boy under 20, 
first went to London in 1724. That voy- 
age was uneventful and short, taking 
about a month and a half. But his re- 
turn voyage a year and seven months 
later was more characteristic of the 
times. It was also made more interest- 
ing by Franklin’s continuous comments 
preserved in his diary. 


The young man sailed on the Berk- 
shire which dropped down the Thames 
from London to Gravesend in the after- 
noon of July 21, 1726, anchored there 
and remained two days. Kranklin 
wrote: “This Gravesend is a cursed 
biting place; the chief dependence of 
the people being the advantage they 
make of imposing upon strangers. If 
you buy anything of them and give half 
what they ask you pay twice as much 
as the thing is worth.” Showing that 
some phases of traveling have not yet 
changed much, 

After beating about in the channel for 
four days, relates Parton, they anchor- 
ed off Portsmouth and the captain went 
on shore to view the wonders of the 
dockyard. Franklin, too, went ashore 
looking and listening, as usual, for curi- 
ous things. ; 

But see how the voyage is progress- 
ing! “The ship lay between Portsmouth 
and the Isle of Wight for some days, 
during which Franklin made incursions 
into the island.” Again he makes ob- 
servations and writes in his diary. He 
was probably the only passenger on the 
ship who was not bored. But “for many 
days longer the ship was near the Isle 
Wight, weighing anchor,casting anchor, 
tacking across the Solent, attempting to 
get to sea, and being blown back again 
to Spithead.” 

But they finally got away. “After 
beating about in the channel for nearly 
three weeks, the Berkshire lost the land 
and stood out into the Atlantic.” 


In spite of Franklin’s alert interests 
he too, found the long, slow voyage 
tedious. But he whiled away his time 
and amused himself by studying and 
analyzing the causes and conditions and 
characteristics of the tedium. His re- 
marks will no doubt strike a responsive 
chord in many who have made a long 
voyage at a much later date, and at a 
far greater speed. 


“There are one or two pairs of us,” 
he wrote, “that can sometimes entertain 
one another half an hour agreeably in 
conversation, yet perhaps we are sel- 
dom in humor for it together. I rise in 
the morning and read for an hour or 
two perhaps, and then reading grows 
tiresome. Want of exercise occasions 
want of appetite, so that eating and 
drinking afford but little pleasure. I 
tire myself with playing at drafts, then 
I go to cards; nay, there is no play so 
trifling or childish, but we fly to it for 
entertainment. A contrary wind, I 
know not how, puts us all out of good 
humor; we grow sullen, silent, re- 


[' this time of flying across the Atlan- 
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versed, and fret at each other upon 
every little occasion.” 

Franklin refers to the saying among 
women that if a man is in the least ill- 
natured it will show when he has been 
drinking. He suggests a better test 
would be to observe him on a long sea 
voyage. “If men have the least spark 
of ill-nature in them and conceal it to 
the end of the voyage he said, “I will 
forfeit all my pretensions to their 
favor.” ? 

Dolphins, flying fish, birds, sharks, 
pilot fish, sea-weed, floating twigs with 
small crabs clinging to them—every- 
thing attracted his lively interest. As 
on land he made many experiments 
during this voyage and drew valuable 
conclusions, 

After the Berkshire had been at sea 
50 days another boat was overtaken, the 
Snow from Dublin, bound for New 
York. She had on board 50 servants, of 
both sexes. “There is really something 
strangely cheering to the spirits” com- 
ments the young philosopher, “in the 
meeting of a ship at sea,” containing a 
society of creatures of the same species 
and in the same circumstances with 
ourselves, after we had long been sepa- 
rated and excommunicated, as it were, 
from the rest of mankind. My heart 
fluttered in my breast with joy when I 
saw so many human countenances.” 

Sixteen days later there was greater 
joy when the look-out at the mast-head 
shouted, “Land.” Franklin confessed to 
tears in his eyes. But it was two days 
later, in the evening, when the ship cast 
anchor in the Delaware six miles below 
Philadelphia. But Franklin did not 
wait. Some friends came along on a 
pleasure boat, so he went on with them 
to his home that night. 

The Berkshire was 82 days between 
London and Philadelphia—‘which was 
not long enough to excite particular re- 
mark at that day.” 





ART ON THE HIGH SEAS 

If the fine arts are to survive they must 
be brought within the reach of the general 
public. In the last analysis, the opinion of 
the masses is the verdict of history. This 
seems to be the principle upon which the 
Grand Central Art Galleries is operating. 
This is a non-profit organization, working 
solely in the interest of American painters 
and sculptors. It is located in Grand Cen- 
tral- Terminal in New York City and has 
the distinction of being the only art gallery 
in a railroad station. 

But the organization is not going to 
stop with railroad stations. It is going to 
carry art upon the high seas. Already art 
exhibitions have been placed upon three 
sea-going vessels. The passengers on Bel- 
genland of the Red Star Line, sailing for 
Antwerp, and on the Santa Elisa and Santa 
Louisa of the Grace Lines, bound for South 
America, will have the privilege of study- 
ing the fine arts as they voyage over the 
ocean. The valuable collections on these 
vessels include the works of Charles Davis, 
Charles Hawthorne, Hovsep Pushman, Paul 
Dougherty, Emil Carlsen, Edwin Blashfield, 
George DeForest Brush and many others. 
Other steamship companies are seeking the 
light and desire to have exhibitions of 
American art in their saloons for the edi- 
fication of their passengers, 
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When Marcella and I read Maurice Mae- 
terlinck’s charming “Life of the Bee” we 
got the bee fever. We had taken up our 
suburban abode with a view to the simple, 
semi-bucolic life, which, of course, includ- 
ed chickens and garden, but here was 
something .yet more idyllic which had 
about it all-the flavor of pastoral antiquity, 
as Marcelia said, recalling Hymettus and 
sundry Biblical references. ‘ 

What could be more fascinating and re- 
freshing than to study, day by day, the 
habits of these curious little creatures with 
their strange instincts? If you want to 
know how captivating they are read Mr. 
Maeterlinck—he better than I can key up 
your sense of wonder. 


Then there is other bee literature from 
which you may learn about the profitable- 
ness of apiculture. I read some of that 
too) as I have a practical vein and always 
like to figure out things so as to establish 
an economic justification for my pleasures. 
In this case it figured beautifully. A swarm 
of’busy little bees, improving each shining 
hour gathering honey all the day from 
every opening flower meant in the course 
of the season (according to the books) 
8200 pounds of that same delicious honey. 
All you had to do was to furnish a modest 
little box of a home ang they toiled for 
you joyously without money and without 
price. Lovable little creatures! Man’s 
true friend! 

About this time, by a happy chance, I 
learned of a man across town who had a 
stand of bees for sale. I went over and 
hunted him up. Yes, he said he had some, 
but bees were not in his line. Ever since 
his experience one day when he tried to 
shift them and twisted the super off and 
dropped the hive—ever since that day, he 
said, he had harbored a sort of prejudice 
against them. He was satisfied, however, 
that there was a heap of profit in bees. 
There was not only the honey, but there 
was an extra swarm every once in a while. 
A man beginning with a swarm could soon 
have an apiary. If I wanted these for five 
dollars I could have them, along with what 
honey was already in the hive. 


From the bee knowledge I had gleaned I 
made a Hasty calculation which tabulated 
itself somewhat as follows: 

Minimum annual honey output per hive, 
80 pounds, at 20c per pound, $16.00; extra 
swarm of bees from parent hive (minimum 
estimate), $2.00; total annual yield, $18.00; 
total cost (hive and original swarm) $5.00; 
profit per hive, $13.00. 

I went oversthis calculation several times 
to be sure of it. It looked rather too good 
to be true—$13 profit in a year on a $5 
investment was a return of 260% to say 
nothing of the subsequent multiplying of 
the capital by the increase of swarms. 
What better could any grasping capitalist 
ask? I took the bees. 

That evening about dusk I went over 
with a wheelbarrow and a big sheet to 
bring home my incipient fortune. The 
man said that as I was inexperienced and 
might make some mistake he would, by 
favor, deliver the goods F. O. B., as it were. 
Not wishing to be out-done in courtesy I 
let him have his way. First he drove in 
with a smudge a large gob of the bees that 
were roosting out on the front stoop of 
the hive. Then he tightly caulked up the 
slot where they had entered, and after that 
spread the sheet over the barrow and es- 
sayed to lift on to it the plugged-up hive, 
which by this time sounded like an impris- 
oned sawmill in full operation, In lifting 





the concern he managed to pry. open a gap 
where super and body of hive joined. 

At this junture my interest in the pro- 
ceedings waned, and I went off to a re- 
mote part of the yard. My companion he- 
roically stuck to his job till he could put 
the hive on the barrow and enclose the 
whole’ box with the sheet, carefully con- 
verting the latter into a big bag by the use 
of safety-pins. Then he came away, too, 
After whipping about in space with his 
hat and handkerchief for fifteen minutes 
he got a chance to stand and talk while 
applying salt, soda and ammonia. He was 
not in a frame of mind to talk calmly and 
dispassionately, but he managed to say that 
the bees, much as he hated to part with 
them, were now mine and all ready to be 
taken away—that is, all but the few dozens 
that had crawled up his clothes instead 
of going in the sheet. So saying he pre- 
sented me with a mosquito-net bag to go 
over my hat as a bee-veil, and said he 
hoped I would get them home all right. 
So I donned the mosquito-net and went off, 
feeling that I was at last what every man 
should be—a real bee owner. 

Now my wheelbarrow was one of these 
scoop affairs in shape something like a 
shallow bowl, and as it jolted along the 
hive persisted in an attempt to describe a 











Spring bonnets are worn by men of the Tyrol 

region of, the Alps. The peasants welcome 

spring by dressing up. This Innsbruck man’s 

hat looks very unsteady. It’s something like 
the women used to wear.” 








rotary motion, and ever and anon I had to 
stop and right it up. This performance, 
accompanied by the weird, wrathful buzz 
of the fermenting swarm, the ghostly, odd- 
looking shrouded thing in the barrew, and 
the equally ghostly-looking bee-veil that 
shrouded me, all indistinct in the gloaming, 
excited the curiosity of people along the 
sidewalk, and whenever I paused someone 
would come to the curb to look. 

It was when I was traversing the main 
street of the town and the inquisitive 
stragglers became throngs that a score or 
so of bellicose bees found their way 
through the folds of the sheet. Safe be- 
hind my bee-veil I rather enjoyed it. In 
the midst of the ensuing panic a police- 
man came up. He was an ideal policeman 
—august of carriage, majestic in propor- 
tions, a ponderous embodiment of author- 
ity. He austerely noted the scatteration 
of the crowd and the odd, spectral appear- 
ance of myself and freight. 

“Whatinell’s all this?” he demanded rau- 
cously, punching the~hive two or three 





_ and uncorked. 
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times with his club. “I think Ill have {, 
pinch you.” 

Happily for me he was diverted from 
his full intent. First>he swatted the air 
wildly with his locust; then he slapped hj 
person heavily in three or four place: 
then he went away with great momentuy, 
and I got a chance to turn off into an alle: 
and after refastening the sheet, to wen 
my way homeward by more obscure tho; 
oughfares. 

I managed to get my hive safely plant: 
The next morning when 
examined it I found that the entrance s]o\ 
was fairly flowing with liquid honey, whi), 
the bees that tried to get in and out we: 
floundering about in the sticky stuff. Vv 
sions of a wealth of golden honey floate 
before my mind and I hastened to te} 


_Marcella about it. » 


“How nice!” she exclaimed, standing afa 
off and trying to see the flow of honey | 
the aid of an opera glass. “Why not 
she: suggested, “put a faucet m your hiv: 
then you might pour some milk in at |! 
top and have the famous old Biblical mi» 
ture right on tap. How much do you su; 
pose is in there?” 

“Well,” I exclaimed, “there is supposed 
to be twenty-eight boxes in that sup 
and from the signs it is simply brimmi: 
over. Ill get a smoker today and th 
evening we'll get it out.” 

“How nice!” said Marcella again. “I ov 
ever so many little favors to our friend 
and now I'll just surprise them with so: 
boxes of our own beautiful honey.” 

Wedging up the super so my bees cou!) 
have egress without using the gaumed 
slot, I went off to the city about my bu 
ness. That day a series of wild telepho 
messages were issued from my home in t! 
attempt to locate me. Police headquarte: 
the city hall, the public library, and su: 
dry business offices were all notified 
waylay me if possible. Finally my orbit 
crossed that of the message. I was want: 
at home., My bees had swarmed and they 
were being held in a state of siege | 
neighbors pending my return. 

I was astonished, for though I had e, 
pected a division of the swarm someti: 
I_had not anticipated that my investm« 
would, so to speak, double itself the ve: 
first day. This and my good fortune abo: 
the honey was encouraging indeed. I flew 
around to a bee-ware establishment to gc 
an equipment for my new swarm, They 
sized me up there, and seeing I was pr 
gressive, introduced me to a fancy observ: 
tion hive. The observation hive is a thins 
you can peer into through glass sides, “b 
means of which,” as the catalog says, “th 
life, habits and workings of bees may | 
observed with perfect safety.” The devic: 
1 was told, was the coming fad, and when 
people once got interested in the fascinat 
ing stunts of bees it would become more 
popular than the phonograph. The pric: 
complete, all varnished and with bras 
trimmings, “making an attractive piece 0! 
furniture for any room,” was only $8.80. 

It looked like plunging, at first glanc 
but I needed all the information I could 
get about bees, and when I thought of my 
super full of honey, my new swarm, and 
that 260% on the investment I saw that 
I could indulge in glass sides and bra 
trimmings. Then there is no use trying 
to do business on a narrow-gage way, so | 
got, along with a smoker, whatever was 
necessary for handling a swarm and re 
moving honey, including a bee escape, som: 
comb foundation and a patent swarn- 
catcher, amounting in all to three dollars. 
I also qualified myself with a lot of grat! 
instruction, then struck out for home. 


My bees had caused quite a commotion 
in the neighborhood. I had good neigh 
bors, and they had prevented the swarm 
from wandering off into space by turnins 
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out with tin pans, bells, and a garden hose. 
The would-be migrants had settled in an 
adjacent yard, and the owner of the yard, 
who also owned the hose, had been faith- 
fully watching them for hours with the 
sprinkling nozzle at hand. ° 

According to the books, the bees should 
have been hanging pendent from the 
branch of some tree. My fly-screen swarm- 
catcher was made on that theory, the de- 
sign being that they should be shaken into 
it and the wire lid shut down. Then you 
were to carry them to the mouth of the 
new home, beat a tattoo on the latter, and 
they would march from the catcher into 
the hive like the Children of Israel filing 
into the land of Canaan, 

On that hypothesis I knew exactly what 
to do, but instead of hanging in a cluster 
they were massed about the stem of a small 
tree near the ground, and from this enor- 
mous nucleus they reached out in grotesque 
festoons to surrounding sticks and shrubs. 
The spot for a space of two feet boiled with 
bees, and those underneath must have 
been having a bully good time. How I was 
to get that seething welter into a swarm- 
catcher or anywhere else was more than I 
could guess, and there was nothing for it 
but to send an emergency call to a pro- 
fessional bee man in the city. Then I went 
to investigate the condition of the old hive. 


“Huh!” said I, somewhat surprised. Save 
a dozen or so that had perished miserably 
in the oozing honey, not a bee was visible 
or audible. Instead of “swarming,” as I had 
expected, they had simply, one and all, de- 
camped. 

“Well,” said Marcella, when I communi- 
cated this intelligence, “that gives us a 
good chance to get our honey out, anyway.” 
Marcella has a habit of always looking 
upon the compensatory side. “I’m crazy 
to know how much there is,” she added. 
“Do you think this will hold it all?” and 
she showed me a galvanized wash-tub, 
which she had nicely lined with clean pa- 
pers. 

We carried the tub out between us, and 
I proceeded to open up the super. It was 
as hollow as the head of its former owner, 
who had put the section boxes where the 
bee frames should have been and left the 
super vacant. The only vestige of honey 
in the hive was a thin, scrawny comb that 
had been suspended from the roof, The 
jolting of the barrow had broken this 
down, and what syrup there was had trick- 
led to the bottom. 

Mareella stood aghast. “Oh, oh! You 
said there was honey there!” she cried, 
‘eproachfully. “What shall I do?” 

It turned out that Marcella’s little scheme 
for surprising her friends had so taken 
possession of her that she had called them 
all up by telephone and told them about it, 
in consequence of which some six or eight 
f the elect were expecting to receive gifts 
of such honey as they never saw before. 


There was only one way out of it that 


I ild see; and so, as she seemed desper- 
ate about it, I skipped the back fence, 
sneaked up the alley that led groceryward, 
betimes returned with 10 boxes, which 

I had been lucky enough to corral. This 
ided only two dollars to my bill of costs. 

lo the above, the visiting expert added 
one dollar more, but in the end the recal- 
¢ nt bees were nicely housed in their 
new hive, and I felt the yeast working in 
my spirits again. To be sure I was, up to 
date, $14.80 to the bad, over and above the 
cost; but, as Marcella consolingly 

“one must always expect some re- 
ses at the start, and no-one need know 
about the grocery honey.” 

\ll this was on Saturday. The next 
morning our little bee troubles seemed to 
be settled and over with. Our bees in their 
fine observation hive promised to be a 
Joy and an asset for all future time; and 
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so, in a spirit of thanksgiving, Marcella 
and I went to church, the same being but a 
square away. 

It was just as the choir and organ were 
in the midst of a swelling anthem that 
there suddenly struck in the infernalest ac- 
companiment that sacred music ever had. 
An old-fashioned “calathumpian” band, con- 
sisting largely of tin pans and horns, was 
what it sounded like; and as it swelled 
from pianissimo to forte, and still more 
forte, the congregation pricked up its col- 
lective ears in amazement, while the choir 
showed signs of nervous demoralization. 

As the unholy tumult was somewhere in 
the vicinity of my house, I put this and 
that together. It was up to me to sneak 
out and investigate, and I went, like a cul- 
prit, feeling myself the mark of every eye. 
To make the matter worse, they were just 
passing the collection baskets, and it al- 
ways looks bad to get up and go when 
you see the basket coming your way. 

When I reached home, red and hot, I 
found my surmise correct. The air around 
was literally full of crazy bees circling 
about, and my neighbor’s boys, taking their 
cue from yesterday’s proceedings, were 
kindly trying to settle my swarm. As it 
was the kind of performance to commend 
itself to a healthy boy, the orchestra or- 
ganized and grew rapidly. I got a hearing 
by and by, and managed to abate the 
racket. 

Then, in the lull, and before I could get 
my hose in sprinkling order, that vast 
whirling cloud of fool bees began to drift 
off slantwise, west by south, as if not quite 
certain whether to head for Texas or 
Southern California. As this meant sev- 
eral dollars’ worth of tragedy to me, I 
followed, minus hat and coat. They went 
bee-line and I went around corners, so I 
was handicapped in the chase. At the edge 
of town I lost track of them entirely, and 
finally came back just in time to meet, in 
my half-clad condition, all the folks who 
were returning from church. 

I wonder where my bees went. I hepe 
someone else got them, and, if so, I wish 
him joy of them. Should this meet his 
eye I invite his attention to the attached 
ad: 

FOR SALE—New observation glass bee- 
hive, quite new. Worth $8.80. Will sell 
cheap. 

Moral: Get bees. 





SOUR GRAPES! 

During the peace negotiations between 
Great Britain and the United States at the 
close of the Revolutionary war King 
George III wrote as follows to his minister 
Lord Shelburne under dateof Nov. 10, 1782: 
“I cannot conclude without mentioning how 
sensibly I feel thedismemberment of Amer- 
ica from this empire, and that I should be 
miserable indeed if I did not feel that no 
blame on that account can be laid at my 
door, and did I not also know that knavery 
seems to be so much the striking feature 
of its inhabitants that it may not in the 
end be an evil that they will become aliens 
to this kingdom.” 
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How does Congress pass a bill over the 
president’s head? 

Every bill passed by congress must be 
presented to the president for approval be- 
fore it becomes a law. If the president ve- 
toes a bill it is returned to congress with- 
out the president’s signature. It can then 
be taken up and voted on again. If two- 


-thirds of each house vote in favor of the 


bill it automatically becomes a law without 
being again presented to the president. 


What is the pronunciation of “coupe’’? 

This word is of French origin and is cor- 
rectly pronounced “koo-pay” with the chief 
accent on the second syllable. It is widely 
mispronounced “koop.” 


Why were the old stone highways called 
turn pikes? 

The term “turnpike” as applied to a road 
does not refer to the kind of surface. A 
turnpike road may be paved or unpaved. 
“Turnpike” in this connection is only an- 
other name for tollgate or tollhar. A turn- 
pike road was originally a toll road, a road 
which had turnpikes or tollgates to collect 
tolls from persons passing over the road. 
The term is now applied to roads which 
formerly collected tolls. 


Can one’s future be told by the stars? 

Scientists think not. Although many peo- 
ple believe in astrology, there is no scien- 
tific evidence that there is anything to it. 


What is a hoople? 

Mrs. D. E. Wilson, of Cobleskill, N. Y., 
writes: “When I was a child and rolled 
a hoop I called it a hoople. I lived in New 
Jersey, and my husband, who lived in Con- 
necticut, used the same word; but my 
friends here in New York have never heard 
of the word and I cannot find it in the 
dictionary. Could you explain this?” 
“Hoople” is a good old Yankee word for 
a hoop used by children for rolling or 
trundling. It is merely a diminutive of 
“hoop.” Webster’s International Diction- 
ary classifies “hoople” as “local U. S.” 


Who are.the sons of Han? 

The Chinese are called the sons of Han, 
from Han, the founder of the 26th dynasty 
in China. It is with the Han dynasty that 
modern Chinese history begins—220 B. C. 


When do dog days begin? 

The term “dog days” has no astronomical 
or meteorological significance. It is merely 
a popular word applied to the hottest part 
of the summer. Although many almanacs 
state that dog days begin and end on spe- 
cific dates, there is nothing to it. Dog days 
are so called from the fact that in Roman 
times the dog star Sirius rose with the sun 
from July 11 to August 3. This conjunction 
of the dog star and the sun was supposed 
by the Romans to cause the hot, dry and 
sultry weather which occurs at that season 
of the year. Owing to the progression of 
the equinoxes Sirius does not now rise with 
the sun at that period. 


What is dry farming? 
Dry farming is raising crops in a dry or 
/arid region Without irrigation. It consists 
in cultivating the soil in such a manner as 
to retain and make use of all the moisture 
there is, and in raising drouth-resisting 
crops. “Modern dry farming,” says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, “is simply apply- 








ing modern scientific methods, and imp! 
ments, under modern conditions, to {| 
ancient problems of how to coerce natin 
into producing, in large quantities, plan:: 
suitable for human food, where, under na! 
ural conditions, only plants suitable for 
food for the lower animals would be pr. 
duced, and then only in relatively sma)j 
quantities. The conservation and utiliza- 
tion of the scanty rainfall for the prod; 
tion of crop plants is the object soug)y. 
Crop rotation and tillage methods, and t!. 
adaptation of crop plants to semi-arid co 
ditions are the means employed. Dry fa 
ing has probably been practiced ever sin«: 
the dawn of civilization in.semi-arid 5 
gions on every continent in the world.’ 


What is ambergris? 

Ambergris is a solid, fatty and infla: 
mable substance produced in the intestin:s 
of sperm whales. It is dull gray or blac: 
ish in color and the shades are variegatcil 
like marble. Because of its peculiar swee' 
and earthy odor ambergris is widely used 





Scotland Yard is a group of build 
ings surrounded by q courtyard in 
London, England. It was long fa 
mous as the headquarters of the Lon 
don police force. The name is «& 
rived from an old palace which stood 
there in the ime of Henry II. This } 
palace was the residence of the Scot 
tish kings whenever they visited Lon 
don. The headquarters of the metr 
politan police were moved to New 
Scotland Yard on the Thames Em 
bankment in 1890. New Seotland } 
Yard is the present designation of the 
London police headquarters, ' 

' 
oo 


4 
What is Scotland Yard? 
‘ 
' 











in perfumery. Formerly it was extensive- 
ly used in medicine. It is found in the in 
testines of whales, floating on the sea, « 
in the sands along the beach. The word 
“ambergris” is merely French for gray an 
ber. In English it is correctly pronounced 
“am-ber-grees.” 


What is the difference between an Amer- 
ican and a European plan hotel? 

At a hotel operated on the American plan 
the guest pays for room and board together 
at a regular rate, say so much a day, week, 
or month, At a hotel operated on the |! 
ropean plan the guest registers and pays 
for lodging only. If he wishes to dine at 
the hotel he pays for that sep&rately, or 
if he so chooses, he may eat elsewhere. 


What is the longest English word? 

The longest word recorded by any dic- 
tionary is “antidisestablishmentarianis» 
which contain 28 letters. It is defined by 
the Standad Dictionary as “a doctrine 0! 
opposition to disestablishment: said spe- 
cifically of a state church.” 


How did pig iron get its name? 

The ingots of iron known as “pigs” are 
so called from their supposed resemblance 
when first made to a litter of pigs in the 
act of.sucking, When the iron is produ 
from the ore, the red-hot semi-fluid m: 
runs from the furnace down a_ straig!! 
channel, having at‘intervals lateral branc!- 
es about four feet long intowhich the mc! 
gradually flows, finally filling up the mo: 
channel and the offshoots. In this sia‘¢ 
it resembles a huge double-sided comb, 


is called by the workman the “sow «>! 
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pigs.” When broken into ingots it is known 
as pig iron and on the market is spoken 
of and dealt in as “pigs.” 


Does Niagara ever freeze over? 

The Canadian Falls never freeze over 
entirely. It is improbable that this could 
occur, beeause the water is deep and the 
current rapid at the center of the channel. 
But the flow of water of the American Falls 
has been stopped by ice on the following 
recorded dates: March 29, 1848; March 22, 
1903; February 14, 15, 16, 1909; April 27, 
1912, and January 29, 1926, The flow over 
the American Falls is only about five per 
cent of the total flow of the river... 


How is “granary” pronounced? 

“Granary” is commonly mispronounced 
“grain-a-ri.” It is correctly pronounced 
“gran-a-ri.” The word is not derived from 
English “grain,” but from Latin “grana- 
rium.” 


What are dungarees? 


Our sailors call overalls or fatigue clothes 
dungarees. A dungaree suit in the Navy 
usually consists of a jumper and trousers 
made of blue denim drill. The name was 
borrowed from British sailors. It is of 
Anglo-Indian origin, being derived from 
Dungri, a suburb of Bombay, where a coarse 
blue cotton cloth was first manufactured. 
Such material is used for tents and sails. 
as well as clothing for poor classes in 
India. 





What became of the commander of the 
Lost Battalion? 

Col. Charles W. Whittlesey, who com- 
manded the Lost Battalion of the Meuse- 
Argonne in 1918, committed suicide on Nov. 
27, 1921, by leaping into the sea from the 
United Fruit Liner Toloa en route from 
New York to Havana. Whittlesey had re- 
cently been a pallbearer at the burial of 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington and his 
friends had observed that he was very de- 
spondent, 


Where is the town of Santaclaus? 

Santaclaus is a small town in Spencer 
County, Ind. It is the only postoffice of 
that name in the United States. 


Do snakes incubate their eggs? 

The python is the only snake which in- 
cubates its eggs by the warmth of its body. 
In the case of other egg-laying snakes the 
eggs are hatched by the heat of the sun and 
the earth. 


What proportion do the roots of a tree 
bear to the branches in size? 

The root systems of most trees, says the 
bureau of plant industry, have a greater 
spread than the spread of the branches. 
In many cases the spread of the root sys- 
tem is three times as large as the spread of 
the tree above the ground, 


What did Diogenes say to Alexander the 
Great? 

The famous interview between Diogenes 
and Alexander is supposed to have taken 
place at Corinth. The monarch asked the 
cynic philosopher whether there was any- 
thing he could do for him. Diogenes re- 
plied that the only favor he had to ask of 
the prince was that he would not stand be- 
tween him and the sun. In reply Alexan- 
der exclaimed: “If I were not Alexander, 
| would be Diogenes!” 


How many panics have we had? . 

Panic is the popular name of a period of 
financial depression with resulting com- 
inercial failures. There might be a. differ- 
ence of opinion as to just what constitutes 
a panic iw the financial sense. The first 
‘mportant and serious depression rising to 
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the dignity of an panic occurred in 1837. 
Another of less significance took place in 
1857. The next panic was that of 1873. The 
last serious disturbance of this kind was in 
1893, although the financial depression of 
1907 is‘also sometimes called a panic. 





GERMANY’S “RED KNIGHT” 


The recent feats of American aviators fly- 
ing to Europe have recalled the daring of 
Germany’s “Red Knight,” Baron Manfred 
von Richthofen, the scourge of the allied 
armies during the World war. He was 
merely a youth, but yet a chivalrous, bold 
sportsman who laughed his way through 
many thrilling battles. He shot down 
French and British planes right and left 
until he had 80 to his record and was dec- 
orated with the highest honors the Kaiser 
could bestow. The allies sent out their 
best pilots to pursue him, but he was as 
elusive as an eagle. He joked, waved his 
hand at his enemies, and then turned and 
killed them. 

But alas his fatal day came. It was in 
April, 1918, when he met a British plane 
piloted by a young Canadian, Capt. A. Roy 
Brown, also a mere youth. It was one of 
the most desperate air battles of the war. 
Around and around they sailed, approach- 
ing each other closer and closer, their ma- 
chine guns spitting fire at each other. In 
the end the Britisher “got” the “Red 
Knight.” The British buried him with 
military honors and young Brown was ac- 
claimed and received with all honors. To 
Germany the loss of Richthofen was a great 
one. When the sad news became known in 
Germany Gen. Ludendorf, Chief General 
Quartermaster under Gen. Hindenburg, 
said of him: “He was worth as much to us 
as three divisions,” which meant that the 
military estimation of the young pilot’s 
fighting worth was placed in the balance 
against 30,000 bayonets. 





BEST PANAMA HATS MADE IN ECUADOR 

Much misinformation is current regard- 
ing Panama hats. Although these hats take 
their name from Panama, that is the region 
where they are sold rather than made. The 
aristocrat of Panama hats is made in Ecua- 
dor, about 600 miles south of Panama, In 
fact very few hats are made in Panama. 
They are made in Colombia, Ecuador and 
other South American countries. Contrary 
to a very popular belief Panama hats are 
not made under water. They are woven 
principally by women who start very early 
in the morning, in order to take advantage 
of the early morning humidity. They stop 
as soon as the sun gets hot. If the hats are 
to be exceptionally fine ones they start 
about four oclock in the morning and only 
work a few hours. The work is slow, la- 
borious and costly. Sometimes it takes as 
long as six months to make a single hat, 
while the average hat takes about three 
weeks. The Hats are made of the young, 
unexpanded leaves of the stemless screw 
pine, sometimes called the “jipyapaZ’ Be- 
sides taking advantage of the early morn- 
ing hours the weavers must keep their fin- 
gers wet while working. 





Whom Jupiter would destroy he first 
drives mad Sophocles. 
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Lifting Power of Kites 


Would you like to go up in the air 
on a kite? Our answer to the question 
would be “No, thanks.” 

But we must remember that kites 
really do have considerable lifting 
power when they are properly made 
and flown in a brisk wind. Our illus- 
tration shows Samuel (Sam) Perkins, 
age 12, of Providence, R. L., riding the 
kites built by his father for a recent 


Sam Riding His Dad’s Kites 


contest and exhibition of kite flying. 
His series of kites shown here makes it 
possible for a human being to ride 
aloft in safety. 

In France they make big kites and 
arrange them to carry passengers. Ma- 
terials for such kites are carefully se- 
lected and put together securely. The 
kites are attached to strong wires and 
In a 
wind blowing at the rate of 30 miles 
or more an hour, it is said, a pair of 
kites with an aggregate surface area of 
140 square feet will lift a man weighing 
140 pounds. 


The Sand Pile or Box 


The sand pile is one of the greatest 
joys of all youngsters. It is considered 
the most popular play facility of child- 
hood. Both boys and girls up to the age 
of 10 and older enjoy the construction 
of various sand caves, lakes, houses, 
rivers, tunnels, roads etc. It affords 
them a real opportunity for play of the 
imagination. The child that has no 
“shan pi” really misses something in 
life. Thus it behooves every parent to 
endeavor to provide this form of rec- 


reation for the youngsters. 


The cost of a sand box is so slight 
that éven the city child may have one, 
although it must necessarily be small. 
A better way is to construct one at 
home. Almost every one has a number 
of boards stored about the house, garage 
or woodshed. A place may be found 
in the corner of even the smallest back 
yard for a small sand box. Two pieces 
of board, preferably 2x12 and eight feet 
long, two pieces, preferably 2x12 and 
four feet long, and a few nails are all 
you need, Seats may be made on the 


ends, but they are not necessary. How- 
ever, a sand box four by six feet is 
ample for two or three children. A 
dozen or so blocks the size of bricks 
cut from a piece of 2x4 are a valuable 
addition to any sand box or pile. All 
bottles and pieces of glass should be 
kept out of the box, and the sand should 
be dampened occasionally. If you have 
a large lot any natural shade should be 
taken advantage of in locating the box. 
In the absence of shade trees an old 
canvas or “pup” tent can be adjusted 
over the box to shield the kiddies from 
too much sun in hot weather. 


Anagrams Always Interesting 
An anagram, you will remember, is a 
word or phrase formed by transposing 
the letters of a different word or phrase. 
Whether you anagrammatize your name, 
the namés of your family and friends 





UNRIDDLE THESE 
If you wanted a doctor of divinity 
to play on the violin what would you 
say? 
When is a sermon like a round 
shot? 


Answers to Last Week’s 
Because there are fewer of them. 
Ur-chins. 








& 





or simply words and phrases the re- 
sult is always the same—interesting 
phrases or sentences. By transposing 
the letters each of the following 20 
words may be made into a very appro- 


act 
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priate phrase or sentence: 1. Lawyers. 
2. Catalogues. 3. Revolution. 4. Pe; 

tentiary. 5. Presbyterian. 6. Te! 

graphs. 7. Minister. 8. Blankets. 9. P. 
rishioners. 10. Sovereignty. 11. So! 
diers. 12. Misanthrope. 13. Monarc! 
14, Astronomers. 15. Potentates. 1: 
Precious. 17. Gondola. 18. Tuberos 

19, Charades. 20. Democratical. 

See what you can do with them, Y 
may be able to form more interestin: 
answers or anagrams from them tha 
the correct answers, which are as fo 
lows: 1. Sly ware. 2. Got as a clue. 
To love ruin. 4. Nay, I repent it. 
Best in prayer. 6. Great helps. 7. | 
stir men. 8. Ben talks. 9. I hire pa: 
sons. 10. "Tis ye govern. 11. Lo, | 
dress. 12. Spare him not. 13. March 
on. 14. No more stars. 15. Ten tes 
pots. 16. Rice soup. 17. Lad, go on. 
18. Be so true. 19. Hard case. 2). 
Comical trade. 


The Disappearing Hairpin 

Besides making the hairpin disap- 
pear the performer of this trick may 
make it reappear later in the hair of 
someone in the audience. At first an 
ordinary hairpin is exhibited and then 
held between the fingers and thumb 0! 
the left hand. The prongs must project 
so that they may be grasped by a vol 
unteer from the audience. When the 
performer asks the volunteer to loosen 
his hold on the prongs the hairpin di: 
appears. It is later made to reappe:' 
in some unexpected place. 

The disappearing “force” is a rubber 
band, attached to the inside of the left- 
hand sleeve by means of a safety pin, 
with a loop over the left thumb. When 
the hairpin is exhibited care must be 
taken that the band is not seen by th: 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 64 
Submitted by Carl Hansen, Braddock, N. Dak. 


Horizontal: 1—Finishes. 7—A dry multi- 
ple fruit. 8—Animosity. 9—One of vari- 
ous stiff wiry grasses. 10—A plot of ground. 
11—Like. 12—Myself. 14—Definite article. 
16—A pig pen. 18—A platform at the door 
of a house. 19—Plans. 20—A high priest 
and judge. 21—Japanese coin. 22—Com- 
pass point. 24—Ever. 25—Setting. 27—A 
territory east of the Dead sea. 29—A mem- 


ber of the negroid race. 30—A mandat 
precept, under seal. 31—Impending evi! 
Vertical: 1—Lumps. 2—A numeral. 
An ointment. 4—Seedwings of a pric! 
plant. 5—To consume. 6—A stalk. | 
Malicious burning of a structure. 13 
literary composition on some special s' 
ject. 14—A pedal digit. 15—Prefix mean 
upon. 16—One who watches others sec! 
ly. 17—Yonder. 23—A radio station 
Iowa. 24—A common Jewish perso! 


name, 26—A kind of tree, 28—A bow. 
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This picture is entitled, “Cracked cyl- 


inders due to carelessness.” Now what 
do you think about it? 

Last week’s error: Just how long the 
hand car would stay on the “track is 
problematical... One wheel has _ its 
flange on the outside of the rail. All 
wheels of course should have flanges 
on the inside. 








spectators. After they have examined 
the pin the performer takes it between 
the thumb and first two fingers of the 
right hand, and with a natural move- 
ment secretly inserts one of the prongs 
on the loop of the rubber band on the 
left thumb. With a similar movement 
the loop is pulled off over the end of the 
left thumb, Then the hairpin is grasped 
a short distance from the closed end 
with the left thumb and forefinger. 
The rubber band is now concealed by 
the under side of the wrist and the 
palm of the left hand, At this point the 
volunteer is asked to take hold of the 
prongs of the pin. When he loosens his 
hold at the performer’s request the 
latter also loosens his hold and the 
pin flies up the left sleeve. A duplicate 
hairpin has been stuck into the back of 
the performer’s clothing, which he se- 
cretly secures and holds concealed in 
the right hand. After walking among 
the spectators awhile, he steps up to 
some individual and makes a pretense 
of drawing the pin from his or her hair, 


Answer to Gardener’s Puzzle 
The accompanying diagram was 
drawn by the king to show his doubt- 











ing gardener how to arrange 17 trees 
so as to form 28 rows with three trees 
in each row. 


: PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 95. A man has a fox, a goose and 
a basket of corn, and wishes to take 
them across a river but can take only 
one at a time. If he leaves the fox 
with the goose, it will eat the goose, 
and if he leaves the goose with the corn, 
the goose will eat the corn. How can 
he arrange to take them across the 
river without losing either? Ans, to 
No. 94—32 eggs. 





REFUSED TO SLEEP WITH LINCOLN 


L. S. Hanks, 87, of Madison, Wis., died 
recently, Hanks was the man who tried 
to sleep with Abraham Lincoln in 1859 but 
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finally had to give up because of the fa- 
mous statesman’s loud snore. He was put 
to bed with Lincoln at the home of an uncle 
when the president went to Janesville to 
make a speech that year. According to 
Hanks’s own favorite story. “Lincoln lay 
quiet for about 10 minutes and apparently 
went right to sleep. He seemed to be very 
nervous while he slept. His body would 
twitch and jerk spasmodically. Also his 
snoring was the worst I ever heard. Finally 
I could stand it no longer and I got up and 
went out in the hall where I slept the rest 
of the night.” 





The late Mrs. Emma P. Bennett of Lond- 
ley, N. H., left $7000 to her eight pet cats 
and only $4450 to 10 relatives. 





A PSALM OF WORK 


It’s great to be alive and be 

A part of all that’s going on; 
To live and work and feel and see 

Life lived each day from early dawn; 
To rise and with the morning light 

Go forth until the hours grow late. 
Then joyously return at night 

And rest from honest toil—it’s great! 


It’s great to be a living part 
Of all the surging world alive, 
And lend a hand in field and mart, 
*A worker in this human hive; 
To live and learn and dare and do, 
Nor ever shirk or deviate 
From course or purpose we pursue 
Until the goal is won—it’s great! 


It’s great to realize that we 
Are of a latent power possessed 
To be what we are willed to be. 
And equal unto any test; 
That of ourselves we may achieve 
To worthy deeds and high estate, 
If we but in our powers believe 
It can and will be done—it’s great! 


It’s great and wonderful to know 
That all we have to do is do, 
That if we will to grow we’ll grow, 
And reach the mark we have in view; 
To know that we’re a vital part 
Of all that is, nor hesitate 
With all of skill and mind and heart 
To work and win—it’s simply great! 
—Sidney Warren Mase. 
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SYNOPSIS 
In London Robert Lestrange, a young writer, 
finds it hard to sell his stuff. At one literary 
agency Martia Hare tells him that his stories 
lack feminine interest. For material Lestrange 
is directed to her friend Jacob Behrens, an 


. art collector, Lestrange meets Samuel Hackett, 


an old friend, who is living on a boat. Behrens 
tells Lestrange he should knock around the 
world to get experience and material for his 
stories. He asks Lestrange: “Would you on 
the chance of making anything from $25 to 
$100,000 take a risk, pack a bag, and go where 
I tell you?” Le strange again calls on Miss Hare, 





THE QUESTION 


HE girl, seated sideways at the desk- 
table, took off her reading glasses 
and placing them on the papers at 
her elbow, turned more fully towards Les- 
trange; she was tired after a long day’s 
work, and still with work to be completed 
before leaving the office, yet she showed 
no sign of impatience. 

“I told him,” went on Bobby, “that I 
hadn’t money enough to travel. I’ve only 
a thousand dollars a year of my own, and 
he told me to go and travel and make it. 
However, what I’ve come about is just this: 
after we’d been talking a while, he sprung 
a proposition on me that was pretty stag- 
gering, and I’ve come to ask your opinion 
on what I should do. Sure I’m not taking 
up your time with all this?” 

“No, no. Go on.” 

“Well, he asked me would I be willing 
to go into a venture that might bring me a 
lot of money? He hinted that it might be 
risky and he asked me to call tonight at 
nine o’clock and talk the matter over.” 

“And you said . 

“I said I’d call; but the whole thing is so 
extraordinary I had to come and tell you 
about it and ask your advice. ” 

“Why my advice?” 

“Because you are cleverer than I am,” 
said Bobby, “and you know him. I’m per- 
fectly sure he is straight, but still I just 
thought I’d come and ask you what you 
thought.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said the girl, ‘ 
had a telephone message this morning from 
him asking about you.” 

Bobby laughed. 

“Asking what I knew about you and say- 
ing that he had some business he might be 
able ‘to put in your way. He wanted to 
know if I thought you were to be trusted 
and I said certainly you were.” 

Bobby laughed again. “But how do you 
know that I am to be trusted?” 

“I don’t. know it,” replied she, “I feel it.” 

She looked straight in his eyes and it 
seemed to Bobby in that moment as though 
a link had been welded binding him to the 
girl in a friendship that would never be 
broken. 

“You came,” she went on, “to ask me was 
he to be trusted, and I can answer you: 
yes, certainly. Also I believe I know the 
business he is thinking of asking you to 
engage in. There is nothing wrong in it, 
but it is extraordinarily—fascinating. I 
can’t say more. It’s his secret, but I can 
say this 

“Yes?” 

“T believe I know why he thought of you 
in connection with the matter. He had a 
son of about your age who was killed just 
at the end of the war, and who would have 
carried this project through for him had 
he lived. I may be wrong, but I think— 
well, no matter.” 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Bobby. “I'll 








call on him this evening. There seems to 
me a lot in this business, and who knows 
what may come of it. But the thing that’s 
on my mind now is that Tanagra statuette 
story. I feel that I will never be able to do 
it. That worries me.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Martia. 
“If the thing does not appeal to you, turn 
it down. I will try with someone else.” 

“It’s not the story that worries me,” said 
he, “but the fact that you took such trouble 
over it, and that I have wasted your time— 
and there’s more than that, you took an in- 
terest in my doing it—and I’d do anything 
on earth to do anything you wanted me to 
do. I’m bad at explaining things—but there 
are so few people in this world that really 
care a button for one—I mean for one’s 
work—that-—well, there it is.” 


He was frightfully tied up all at once. 
His tongue had got away with him and he 
felt that somehow he had made a fool of 
himself. But the girl understood. “You 
will come and tell me about it,” said she, 
as he rose to take his departure. “I shall be 
more than interested to know what happens 
between you two.” 

“Yes, P’ll come,” said Bobby. Out in the 
street he walked, not knowing or caring 
whither he went. He wanted exercise, and 
to walk off the new flood of energy that 
had suddenly filled his being. He wanted 
also to think. He felt like a canoeman who 
has floated from a big stream into a broad 
and swiftly flowing river; the river of Ad- 
venture, whose very breath is life. He felt 
no longer alone; it was as though with him 
in the canoe was seated the girl who had 
brought him into this business, the girl 
with the auburn hair and green-gray eyes, 
expressive eyes, that darkened and lighten- 
ed to the sun or shadow of her thoughts. 
And yesterday morning he did not even 
know of her existence—only of her name. 


THE REVELATION 


A T FIVE minutes to nine o’clock, Bobby 

turned into Museum street. Looking 
at his watch and finding himself five min- 
utes too early, he walked up and down the 
street opposite Behrens’s shop. He was 
just about to cross when the side door 
opened, and a tall, black-bearded man came 
out, followed to the doorstep by Behrens 
himself. “Well, good-night, Visconti,” said 
Behrens. 

Bobby crossed over, and Behrens, who 
was just going in again, held the door open 
for him to enter. “You are to the moment,” 
said the old fellow. “A minute earlier and 
you would have been too early, and a 
minute later I would have had to come 
down to open for you. My servant is out. 
Come up.’ 

He closed the door and led the way up- 
stairs to a sitting-room on the first floor. 
An astonishing place, considering that it 
was Behrens’s, for here was nothing that 
hinted of antiquity. Big saddle-bag easy 
chairs, an Axminster carpet, pictures. of 
the modern French school on the walls, a 
center table with an open tantalus case, a 
soda syphon and a big tin of cigarettes, a 
side table with a coffee apparatus and cups, 
An astonishing place. 

“Sit down,” said Behrens. “Put your hat 
on the table, make yourself comfortable. 
You will have coffee? That is right. I will 
make you the coffee. It is Bourbon coffee; 
fools drink Mocha. Take a cigarette. And 
how do you like my apartment? Bourgeois, 





isn’t it? Well, trust me, the bourg:.; 
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knows. Stattenheimer of Bond street—,, 
I beat him last week at the Clement s, 
as you might have seen in the papers—\ 
Stattenheimer, he lives in Chelsea, ip 
Jacobean house, where there is no chair \ 
can sit on with comfort, no pictures 
said my apartment was bourgeois. ‘\> 
well,’ said I, ‘I am an old bourgeois | 
takes an interest in art as a business 
a science, that is all I am. My shop is 
art gallery, and I keep my eye fres! 
looking at modern things in my hom 
don’t sit on my antiques, I sell th 
Here’s your coffee.” He handed the 
and took his seat in an armchair opp 
to his guest, took off his glasses, wi 
them with a silk handkerchief, and : 
lit a cigar. 

Bobby noticed that everything thi 
gentleman did, even to the wiping of 
glasses, was done with care and parti: 
ity, and apparently to the exclusion | 
his mind ‘of all other matters whats: 

The cigar-lighting took him a full half 

ute. When it was accomplished he | 
back in his chair and started to talk. did 
you see that man I was letting éut? \\ 
he’s my agent in Italy. He’s going ba 
Rome tomorrow. He’s a pig-headed felloy 
Only for that he might have taken up 
business I am going to tell you about to- 
night, but he refused it. I went t 
trouble of going into the whole of the plans 
with him, and he had the impudence to 
tell me that it would be a waste of | 
that there was nothing in it. Told th 
me, Jacob Behrens, who knew all about | 
and how noi to waste it before he was |! 

I did not press the matter with him ton 

I had you in mind. You are younger 

he is, for one thing. Also you are an |! 
lishman, and all Englishmen love the 

“Oh, it’s a sea job?” said Bobby. 

“Yes, it’s a sea job,” said the old in 
with a little chuckle. “Very much s \ 
contest with Poseidon which I wish | 
gage you in. I do not ask if you are a 
or or used to ship matters. If we come to 
terms, we will engage the crew you will 
require for this matter. What I do wv 
is a man I can trust, a young man f| 
life, and an Englishman. What mad: 
ever think of an Italian for this busi 
I don’t know.” 

“Well, I believe you can trust me,” 
Bobby. “But why do you want an En 
man, especially ?” 

“Go and ask the gods who made the 
War,” said the other. “It is the British 
do things, even impossible things. W 
didn’t ask you to call tonight to talk o! 
British, but of our friend Poseidon anid 
little matter between myself and him 
son was a nayal officer. [I’m a naturalized 
Jew, and Isaac, my son, was swept int 
net of the Great War. He was in the sub- 
marine service, employed in the Med 
ranean, and out there, almost as the 
gun was fired, he died of enteric feve: 
can’t imagine what that meant to me: 
are too young to imagine the grief 
father for the loss of his only son, and 
you never know it. But there it is: he dict 
Six months before his death he sent me 3 
most interesting communication and a p!1" 
which we would have worked out togetier 
had he lived. 

“Do you know the Greek Islands?” [e!- 
rens rose and went to a bureau near [flit 
door, from which he produced a map. “fier 
they are, right from 40 degrees to 36 (e- 
grees, from Giura to Christiana. Look ®!' 
them and the way they are spread like 
net across the mouth of the Aegean and the 
road to Constantinople. You can fancy how 
useful they were in the war as lurkins 
places for submarines. Isaac’s boat used t? 
hunt round from Milo to Andros and th¢ 
mouth of the channel between Negropo™ 
and the mainland. Now look here, loo! »! 
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this small island Polkandros, and this dot 
south of _Polykandros which is Hyalos. 
Well, some time before he died Isaac’s boat 
was ordered south to lie in wait for an 
enemy ship, and it anchored in a quiet lit- 
tle bay on the north of Hyalos, 


YALOS is a high island, uninhabited, 

and consisting mainly of rock. A man 
was sent ashore to keep watch, and oneday, 
having nothing better to do, Isaac and a 
couple of his fellow-officers pit off in a 
small boat to fish in the bay. “Here, un- 
der water on the eastern side of this bay, 
they came upon the ninth wonder of 
the world—a little Greek town.” Behrens 
paused to relight the cigar which had 
gone out. 

“I beg your pardon?” said Bobby. 

“Town. A little town submerged at a 
depth of only some five fathoms; a thing 
as old as history, yet perfect in its way, 
preserved in the lap of the tideless sea and 
by the reefs that break the storms and high 
waves to the north of Hyalos. The reefs 
have not only protected the town from the 
ea and its storms, they have also protect- 
ed it from visitation. No ships ever go near 
Hyalos, not even the fishing vessels of Nios 
and Thera. But the British navy goes every- 
where, especially in war,time, and British 
naval officers are born sportsmen. There 
were three other men in the boat with Isaac. 
It was he who, looking over, saw first the 
wonderful thing in the water below— 
houses, some in partial decay, some entire4 
streets, public buildings; an agora—all 
quiet down in the glittering water, and 
flown over by fish instead of birds. 

“Do you know anything of the structure 
of old Greek cities and houses? I am not 
talking about Pompeii, which was Graeco- 
Roman, but of the true Greek city centuries 
before Pompeii was destroyed. Well, the 
house of the old Greek was simply a court- 
yard open to the sky, surrounded by a cov- 
ered colonnade off which opened rooms. 
That is roughly what it was. The court- 
yard, open to the sky, and the colonnade 
were the main things; the rooms might be 
more or less in number, they were general- 
ly small. The floor of the courtyard was 
as a rule dcne in mosaic work, and in the 
center stood an altar to the Zeus of the 
home, and in front of the house before the 
door of entrance stood as a rule a statue 
of Hermes or a cone-shaped pillar indi- 
cating Apollo, 

“When Isaac looked over first, the boat 
was floating above a house, the walls and 
colonnade of which were intact, and the 
mosaic-paved courtyard glimmererd tp at 
him, showing its pattern of dolphins and 
sea-horses. You can fancy his astonish- 
ment! Sea-herses prancing beneath the 
sea and done in mosaic; dolphins in blue 
and red, all brilliant in color despite the 

es that had passed since man’s foot had 
trodden them. 

“He held his breath in his surprise whilst 
» boat drifted across a street where ruts 
were still visible, left by the wheels of 
vehicles vanished before Christ was born. 
What I am telling you is the truth. Just 
is Mariette entered the tomb of the Aspis 

w on the sand the foot mark a man had 
left three thousand years before, Isaac saw 
the wheel-marks of the traffic that once 
had been in this street given over to silence 
and the sea. He saw also a Hermes, that 
had fallen down before a house, and then, 
iy to his companions, he bade them 
ook, 

“Now these men with him were British 
Sailors, men of the highest type of man- 
ho ood, and what they saw when they looked 

ver the side of the boat interested them, 
yet left them cold. A big living fish would 
have appealed to them more than this little 
dead city where people had loved and lived 
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and traded before Christ was born or the 
Roman Empire—for, mark you this, Hyalos 
is no Graeco-Roman town, but a town sub- 
merged in the flowertime of Greek art. 

“Isaac who had the artistic sense and 
knowledge denied to his companions, and 
who, moreoyer, was my son, knew at once 
the extraordinary nature of the find. Knew 
that they had not only discovered a dead 
city, but a very treasure-house of ancient 
art. The indifference of the others so vexed 
him that he said nothing of this. He sealed 
the matter in his heart, Isaac was the son 
of an art collector, who is also a trades- 
man. I am quite frank. During the week 
that his ship stayed in the bay he brooded 
over the mattet, questioning his heart as 
to whether, when the,war was over, he 
would return with my help, secretly, and 
recover from this place all he could by 
diving operations, or whether he would 
tell the Greek government and make the 
matter public. He decided orf the first 
course. Hyalos belonged to no government. 
It belonged only to the sea and to Antiquity, 
and its art treasures to the bold diver who 
first laid hands upon them. 

“Without doubt many a Greek fisherman 
had looked down through the ages and 
seen what Isaac saw, but without caring or 
knowing or understanding, not guessing 
that here lay a treasure worth all the fish- 
ing fleets of the island. Without doubt 
through the future years the place would 
be equally neglected, for no one comes to 
Hyalos, which is only a rock surrounded 
by reefs. 

“Yes, he felt quite easy in his mind on the 
question of secretly looting this place, and 
during the week of his stay, laughed at by 
his companions as an antiquarian, he would 
put out every day in the smallest boat of 
the destroyer, and spend hours exploring 
and mapping this town where nothing 
moved but the fish and their shadows. This 
is the map he made.” 


EHRENS rose and took from the bureau 

a large sheet of paper, a map carefully 
made, and showing the minute and compli- 
cated city in its entirety. The agora, the 
streets, a tiny theater, houses, some half- 
ruined, some entire, complete just as when 
some subsidence slow or sudden had 
brought the waters of the sea above the 
market-place, the streets, the house tops. 
Bobby brooded over this thing, fascinated 
by the story of Behrens. 

“When the destroyer left Hyalos,” went 
on the old man, “she was ordered north, 
and was mined off Euboea, by a floating 
mine from the Dardanelles. No one was 
saved but Isaac and an old quartermaster. 
Isaac died later, as I told you, of enteric 
fever. But he had sent me home all I have 
told you and this map. Had Isaac lived he 
and I would have gone together to this 
place, taken divers with us, and reaped the 
harvest of the centuries and the sea; but 
I am too old now; his death aged me 10 
years in 10 minutes, and I have lost the 
appetite for adventure, unless it is the ad- 
venture of the sale rooms. Yet I want to 
secure from this place some part at least of 
the treasure it holds, not from greed, for I 
am worth most five million, but for three 
reasons. One is sentiment. Isaac had his 
heart set on this business, it was his de- 
sire that I should profit by it. Another 
reason is that it would grieve me to the 
heart shourd Gundermann, or Francois 
Boucy, or any of the big men in the world 
of antiquities get hold of this business by 
any chance, Another is the desire for ac- 
quisition which is part of my nature. I am 
frank with you. I spoke of a risk. There 


is a risk of the sea and there is a risk that, 
should the. Greek government find you re- 
moving things..from this place, of which 
they do not know the existence, there might 
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be trouble. I cannot tell you the law on the 
subject; the case is quite unique, but I can 
at least say that should there be trouble, I 
will stand by you—should you care to take 
the matter up and work it for me. I will 
give you half the worth of the things re- 
covered, and that may be a very large sum 
of money. I would, of course, pay for the 
expedition.” 


OBBY was silent for a moment, looking 

at the map on his knee. The thing fasci- 
nated him, but he was the son of Nicholas 
Lestrange, a business man with a level 
head, despite his losses in postwar indus- 
tries. Then he said: “There’s nothing I’d 
like better, but I can’t say right off. Id 
like 24 hours to think it over.” 

“That is only fair,” said Behrens. “I do 
not wish to rush you into a business that 
has its dangers. \One question you will be 
asking yourself—is it honest? Well, I think 
you can be sure on that point. I care noth- 
ing for what the Greeks might say about 
‘the law. Morally, I am sure that whoever 
comes first on these treasures, that belong 
to nobody by right, since the owners had 
vanished before Rome was an empire, mor- 
ally I say, I am sure that the first finder 
of them is entitled to keep them. Besides,” 
finished the old fellow grimly, “I am no 
friend of the Greeks either in the sale room 
or the world of politics—but that is an- 
other question.” 


“Oh, I’m not bothering about the morals 
of it,” said the other. “The stuff’s there, 
whatever it is, to be dredged up by any- 
one, it seems to me, and I’m ready to run 
the risk of the Greeks’ jumping on us. It’s 
only I want to think things over. I’ve done 
some sea work down in Devonshire, and 
ean handle a boat. It’s only just I want to 
think things over. It’s a big proposition. 
Are you sure the treasures, whatever they 
are, will be all right and worth anything 
after being in the sea all these years?” 


“In 1901,” said Behrens, “the sponge-fish- 
ers off Cape Malea found an old ship on the 
sea-floor laden with Greek bronzes and 
statuary. It was a ship of the fleet of Sulla, 
and had been lying there 2000 years. The 
bronzes and statuary were perfeet. In 1905, 
or thereabouts, divers brought up from the 
Lake of Nemi bronze beam-heads and orna- 
ments from the ship of Calligula. They 
were perfect, yet Calligula died on January 
24th, forty-one years after the birth of 
Christ. No, Mr. Lestrange, you need not 
fear that the treasures of Hyalos are not 
worth taking. The only thing you need 
trouble about is the expedition. Should you 
take this matter up, I will da the paying; 
you will have to do the leading. You will 
have to get the proper men together and a 
small ship,an outfit for diving, and so forth. 
The men must be selected: men who will 
not talk, and men who will be content with 
a salary, not a share in the business. Have 
you any idea how to go about all this?” 

“Not the slightest,” said Bobby. 

“Good—you at least know where you 
stand, and will be open to suggestions.” 

“I haven’t theslightest idea how the thing 
is to be done,” said Bobby; “but I’m per- 
fectly sure if I tackle it I’ll do it. With 
your help, of course.” 

“Good. And you will have this great 
assistance—the treasure you are after is 
neither gold nor silver; the things you go 
to seek will not rouse the demon of cupid- 
ity in the breast of any ordinary English- 
man of the seafaring type. They are indeed 
useless to any man except a person like 
myself, who is able to dispose of them. And 
there are only four persons like myself in 
Europe, that is to say men who have the 
American market in their hands, and who 
are known and trusted by the great Amer- 
ican connoisseurs—not that I am likely to 
dispose of the treasures in my lifetime. I 
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buy these valuables not yet recovered from 
the sea, and it is I who will pay you half 
their worth. A good bargain for me, Mr. 
Lestrange, and I venture to say a good bar- 
gain for you. They may be worth $25, $50, 
$100,000 or two million, it is all the same. 
You shall receive your half, and the ’valuer 
shall be Jacob Behrens, who though work- 
ing for hisown hand, will be just with you.” 

“That I am certain of,” said Bobby. A 
new flame was burning in his breast, not lit 
by cupidity, but by the challenge in this 
affair. He would have to get this expedi- 
tion together and lead it, choose his men, 
get the vessel and equipment, and bring 
the thing to a triumphant conclusion. The 
difficulties were not the least attractive part 
of the affair, and Behrens would back him 
financially. He sat for a moment brooding. 
Then he looked up. “Ill do it,” he said. 
“I asked for 24 hours to think it over. I 
don’t want them. If you are willing, Pll 
clinch the matter now.” 

“Think twice,” said Behrens. “I would 
not have you go into this matter without 
full consideration. There are the risks of 
the sea and the risk of trouble with govern- 
ments, not only the Greek, but the British 
government. Nothing, I am sure, would 
please the British government more than 
to spoil a little deal like this, quite forget- 
ting that Britain herself stole the Elgin 
marbles, not from under the sea, but from 
their only true setting, the Acropolis of 
Athens. So if you obtain these things and 
bring them in safety to the English coast, 
you will still have the difficulty of landing 
them unknown to the custom house, There 
is no duty on objects of art, but, all the 
same, questions would be asked.” 

“I know,” said Bobby. “I can see the 
whole clearly. All the same I'll take the 
business on.” 

“I bind you to nothing,” said Behrens, 
“and if tomorrow or next day you should 
wish to withdraw, you are at liberty. Hav- 
ing said that, I would like also to say that 
I think you have chosen rightly. Any gov- 
ernment risk would only amount to a fine 
and confiscation; the fine would fall on me. 
The sea risks are only what any young man 
ought to be prepared to face. 

“Now, as to the money side of the busi- 
ness. I am prepared to allocate a sum of 
$15,000 to be used for ship hire and so 
forth, all accounts to be presented to me 
for payment. I believe that amount will 
cover the business. - I will deduct it from 























Jerusalem-bound travelers passing under an 
arch which frames a bit of Samaria. 
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the amount at which I value any treasure 
found before dividing that amount wit! 
you. Have you need of ready money?” 
“No,” said Bobby. “I have about $259 
lgose in the bank—enough to carry «, 
with.” 
“Well,” said Behrens, “any money y. 


-~ may spend in this business make a note « 


and I wiH refund it. You understand {| 
position? There are $15,000 for you 
use. I am not going to tie your arms. | 
trust you te spend nothing foolishly. [ gi, 
you carte blanche so that you may m: 
your dispositions, hire your men, hire , 
ship, get your diving apparatusand so fo: 
You say you have been used to fishing 
the Devonshire coast. I would advise y, 
to go there for your men and your ve; 
They are honest men down there.” 


“Thanks,” said Bobby. “It’s nice to 
trusted like that, and I shan’t waste 
money. Yes, I might try Devonshire. A 
how, [ll think the whole thing over and 
to work as quickly as possible. VU keep 
you informed of what I am doing.” 


Half an hour later he was in the street. 
It ‘was 20 minutes past 11. In two hours 
and 20 minutes the course of his life had 
been changed; he had been turned froin « 
humdrum existence to face Adventure «and 
the deep sea, with a chance of makiny «a 
fortune at a single coup, and with a credit 
of $15,000 to back him. 


HOW? 


BOBBY got a bus from Oxford Circus to 

Charing Cross. It “was after 12 when 
he reached Cadogan Street and, turning 
the electric light in his sitting-room, s:' 
down to smoke, to think, and to plan. |! 
seemed to him that he had never come 
against the real things of life till now. lp 
to this he had followed the grooves wor. 
and polished by other men. Even in stor) 
writing he had followed’custom, the advice 
of experts and the leading of his literary 
agent. Here was a business in-which no 
other people were engaged, where there 
were no rules to follow, and where a mis- 
take might land him in worse than diffi 
culties. He would have to manufacture ! 
own mechanism, guide it and direct it. 1! 
most essential part of that mechanism w: 
its human element. 


He had fished with the Devonshire ni 
of Plymouth and Brixham, and the thoug!it 
of them had sprung to his mind at b 
rens’s, but it was some years ago now Si! 
he had been on the Devonshire coast, ani 
he had forgotten the very names of 
men he had known there, but he had 
forgotten certain facts about the De, 
shire fishing people. They were like a hu 
family; they knew one another’s affa 
and a man going off to the Mediterran 
on a job like this would be sure to talk 
it when he got back. And it was not! 
question of one man, He would w 
half a dozen. Half a dozen men chatt 
ing on their return would mean that 
port authorities, who are all in touch » 
the fisherfolk, would know of the matte: 

a week, Bribery would be no use; Bol)! 
had enough imagination to see that a 
lon of cider would be enough to undo 
business, no matter how-much money 
spent on bribery. 

Well, failing Devonshire, where else co: 
men be found? The docks? He knew 
enovgh of the docks to understand | 
this would be a very difficult place to wo 
There were loads of men to be found on |! 
East India Dock Road, or down in Lambert 
Road, Canning Town. But what sort \! 
men? Men from the deep-sea ships, stea! 
boat men, who knew nothing of the !: 
dling of a small sailing craft; men who 
characters might be good or might be b:' 
Then, leaving the men aside, how about | 
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vessel? Where could he go for a boat to 
suit his purpose? 
‘ At two o’clock in the morning, by which 
time the whole proposition had taken on 
the colors of a nightmare and Behrens the 
appearance of a fiend, Bobby was knocking 
out the ashes of his last pipe, when before 
him rose like an angel the picture of Sam 
Hackett. Sam, bronzed and weather-beat- 
en, just as he had seen him in the restau- 
rant; Sam, with his old coat and scrubby 
beard and his absolute indifferencd to all 
things earthly but his “boat” and the sea; 
Sam who lived as the gulls live in Poole 
Harbor; the man of all men to help, or at 
least point out where help might be ob- 
tained. 
Bobby put out the light in his sitting- 
m, switched on the-light in his bedroom, 
went to bed, feeling that the weight of 
a world had been taken from his shoulders, 
Sam, from a man, had become an inspira- 
,a refuge, a star. Fantastic fears assail- 
| Bobby as he lay awake in the dark re- 
volving the picture of Hackett in his mind, 
suggestions that Sam in his peregrinations 
in search of a suit of oilskins might have 
heen run over by an omnibus, or that he 
might fall sick,or bedrowned before Bobby 
could get at him. 
more anxious for the safety of a child; yet 
a few hours ago news of the death of this 
precious One would scarcely have moved 
him. Then, under the alchemy of drowsi- 
ness, the vision of Sam turned into the 
pictureof Martia Hare,and then camesleep, 
profound and dreamless, as it only comes 
the young. 


MISS BEAMAN 


E was up at eight o’clock next morning, 

was dressed and out by nine. An hour 
too soon. At nine o’clock London is seem- 
ingly awake,‘ but with eyes still closed. He 
walked from Sloan Square to Charing Cross 
and then on to Fleet street, arriving at 
White Lion court a few minutes after 10. 
Martia had not arrived yet, but the senior 
partner, Miss Beaman, was there—a capa- 
ble, middle-aged woman who received him 
ind held him in talk till the arrival of the 
unior, Rose Beaman was one of those peo- 
ple who do not hang on formalities. She 
talked to Bobby as though she had known 
him all her life; she talked of his work 
and she talked of her partner. 


Martia was killing herself with work; 
he was one of those conscientious people 
who slave themselves to* death over de- 
ail; she had taken only a week’s holiday 
that summer, and a month would not have 
been too much. “You see,” said Miss Beam- 
n, “it all depends on the person and where 
hey were born. A born Londoner is dif- 
ferent from a person brought up in the 
country. I have known Martia since she 
was a child. We used to call her March 
are, she was so wild and such a tom-boy: 
now she is like a creature tamed and de- 
pressed by captivity. Cities are all wrong, 
it seems to me; great prisons—-workhouses 

where the people are quite content, not 
because they ought to be content but be- 
cause they are subdued to their surround- 
Ings,” 

Then the arrival of the discussed one 
broke off the conversation, and a minute 
ater Bobby found himself tete-a-tete with 
her and trying to explain Behrens’s whole 
Proposition in a few seconds. “He’s back- 
ing me to the extent of $15,000,” he finished 
at last, “and we are to divide the profits. 
‘nd that brings me to what I want to say. 
You introduced me to this business and, of 
course, your firm must have a share in it.” 

The girl laughed. “I think we will dis- 
cuss that,” said she, “when we see how 
things turn out. There mightn’t be any- 
thing to share. Then, again, it’s all very 
well to say we ought to share in the prof- 


No mother was ever, 
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its, but how about the work and the danger 
of the business? It was no trouble to me 
to give you an introduction to Mr. Behrens. 
He asks you to take the matter up; you 
take all sorts of risks and the work is sure 


to be hard. Why should we take a com- 
mission when we run no risks with you and 
do no work?” 

She spoke without animation, in a tired 
way. Here, in the full light of morning, 
Bobby began to perceive the truth of Miss 
Seaman’s words. March Hare, the light- 
hearted-creature of other days pictured by 
Miss Beaman, was far from being suggest- 
ed~-by this girl, fading in the air of Fleet 
street, exhausted by office work and the 
struggle with editors, authors, clerks, type- 
writers, and all the gnomes and fiends that 
move behind the great set stage of Story- 
land. 


FVEN Bobby sometimes had luminous 
ideas; one came to him now. “Why 
not?” asked he. 

“Why not what?” asked she. 

“Share in the risks and the work. Take 
a holiday and come with us. I’m not joking. 
We'll only be a few months, and think of 
it—think of it.” said Bobby, almost fright- 
ened at the daring of the proposal, which 
in the Victorian age would have caused him 
té be exterminated by an outraged parent 
or guardian, but which left Martia Hare 
quite unshocked—she had, indeed, driven 
an ambulance in the Great War. “Think of 
it! There was never such an expedition be- 
fore. Think of the fun and the excitement? 
Fishing? It beats fishing hollow. It’s not 
fishing for fish but for old gods and things. 
There’s no knowing what we may get up out 
of that place. Think of the Greek islands! 
It’s a regular town, streets and buildings, 
all covered with shallow water clear as a 
diamond. Hyalos is the name of it.” 

“Don’t,” said the girl almost irritably. 
“How could I? I’m tied to my work. It’s 
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vanilla and chocolate. 
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like holding out an apple to a donkey 
that’s behind bars and can’t reach it. Would 
Icome? Of course I would come, if I were 
free.” 

“Miss Beaman said you were working 
yourself to death, and that you wanted a 


long holiday. She’d let you free soon 
enough. Besides, you’re a partner, aren’t 
you? And it’s business; you would have 
your commission on your share!” 

“It’s impossible,” said Martia. “There 
are too many things to be done here.” 


“Leaving everything else aside,” said he, 
“your brains would help to make the thing 
a success. I’m not a brainy person, at all 
events in that way. I’m always forgetting 
things. Well, say this at all events; say 
that you'll think of it.” 

“I’m sure to do that,” she afiswered, with 
a sigh. 

“I mean as a business proposition. Prom- 
ise me to think it over and try and find 
some way by which you may be able to 
come.” . 

“Yes. I'll do that, if you wish, but it’s 
hopeless.” 

“No, that’s no use. Promise me that you 
will put the hopelessness aside and really 
think of it and try to find some way out. 
Think it out like a problem.” 

“Very well. I will.” 

“Remember you will be one of the ex- 
pedition, so you'll have no expenses. Oh, 
promise me another thing.” 

“What?” 

“That you'll talk the matter over with 
Miss Beaman.” 

“But I thought it was to be kept a4 secret?” 

“So it is. But Miss Beaman is safe.” 

“Very well. I will talk to her about it.” 

He looked at his watch. “Now I must 
be going. I have to catch the train to 
Bournemouth and get to Poole harbor to 
see a man I know there who may be able 
to help me. May I come tomorrow and tell 
you how I am getting on?” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Martia, looking at 
the clock behind him. “Have you got your 
luggage with you or will you have to go 
home to pack?” 

“Which luggage?” asked Bobby. 

“Well, a bag or something. You see, 
Poole is a good way from Bournemouth, 
and you mayn’t be able to get back tonight.” 


He hadn’t thought of this. He had reck- 
oned in a hazy way that he could be back 
by the evening. “There you are,” said he. 
*“T clean forgot all about that. You remem- 
ber the first time I saw you you said I was 
a forgetful person. Iam. I'll just have to 
buy a toothbrush and a few things on the 
way to the station.” 

Off he went, and the girl sat for a mo- 
ment looking at the morning correspond- 
ence before her on the desk, but gazing 
in reality at the mental picture of Bobby 
and his irresponsibility. She knew his 
character quite well by now—or so she 
thought. Anyhow, she knew pieces of it. 
Picking up the railway guide that lay on her 
desk, she followed the traveler in her mind. 
She found that the proper way to get -to 
Poole is not to go to Bournemouth but to 
Poole, direct. 


POOLE > 


E found this out later in the day at the 
cost of considerable time. Forgetful- 
ness and carelessness as to details are not 
assets in the conduct of business dealings 
with a world that goes by time-table and is 
' mostly inhabited by practical folk, to say 
nothing of sharks. It was after four o’clock 
when he reached his destination. The old, 
quaint town of Poole stands by a natural 
harbor all pockets and dents and much 
used by fishing boats and various sailing 
craft. The tide here ebbs and flows twice 
in the 12 hours and at low water the 
mud banks, the sand banks, and the slob 


- important. 
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lands emerge, or hint of themselves, be- 
neath the swarms of chanting gulls. 
Bobby had bought a cheap attache-case, 
a toothbrush, and a suit of pajamas on the 
way to the station. These he deposited at 
the Anchor Inn, whilst he started out to 
hunt for Samuel Hackett. The waiter at 
the Anchor knew Sam, had seen him on the 
wharf that morning, and reckoned that he 
would be aboard his boat, which was an- 
chored out towards Brownsea Island. 


On the wharf Bobby fell in with an old 
longshore crab, who offered to take him out 
to “Muster” Hackett’s boat for $1.25. Bowl- 
er was his name, and on the row out Bobby, 
if he had listened, might have gathered not 
only the name of the oarsman, but his age 
and the age of his wife, the number of his 
children, the parlous state of Poole as a 
seaport, and the condition of the Christ- 
church salmon fishing. 

But he was not listening. The great har- 
bor in the evening light, with Corfe Castle 
against the sunset and the ring dottrels 














Whenever the lifeboat at Port Isaac, Corn- 

wall, England, is launched it has to be drag- 

ged through narrow streets to the water. The 

boat is kept in the center of the village. In 

High street (here shown) the boat has but 
few inches to spare. 








and curlews flighting around Brownsea Is- 
land, held his mind from all else. The sea- 
marks ripping to the tide, that was just be- 
ginning to ebb, held his eye, and then the 
sandbanks at the mouth showed their gorse 
and yellow dunes as the boat drew up to a 
yawl, over the stern of which a man in a 
bo’sun’s chair was hanging, paint brush in 
hand and busy at work. It was Hackett. 


“Hallo!” cried Bobby, as the boat drew 


up. 

“Mind my paint!” cried Hackett. “Bring 
her round to starboard. Good lord, Bobby, 
where on earth have you sprung from?” 

“Come to pay you a visit about something 
Can I come aboard?” 

“Can you come on board? One minute.” 
He got on deck, threw down the ladder, and 
helped the visitor overside. Then he order- 
ed Bowler to take the boat back. 

“But ‘I’ve left my luggage at that inn 
place,” said Bobby. 

“You don’t want luggage here,” said Sam. 
*T can give you all you want, and you can 
have the dinghy to go back in whenever you 
want to go. You can stay the night, any- 
how can’t you? This is the Sandfly. Ain’t 
she a little beauty?” 

Bobby looked around him, at the nar- 
row deck, the taut standing-rigging, the 
neatly-coiled ropes. He saw nothing beau- 
tiful, but he did not say so. She was a 10- 
tonner with a cockpit leading into a little 
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cabin where the head-room was so low t}),: 
Bobby had to stoop when standing. |; 
sat down on a cushioned locker whilst S. 
offered whisky and a box of Burma ch, 
roots, which he fetched down from a )),; 
shelf. Whilst he fussed about, the visito; 
looked around him, There was nothi: 
here that could carry away in bad weathe: 
Everything was plain but clean, and {), 
only decorations were some photogra)) 
nailed to a bulkhead; photographs of s)h)i; 
and small yachts—the ruling passion. 

“How long have you had her?” asked 
Bobby, referring to the Sandfly. 

“Got her the season before last,” rep! 
Sam, soda-syphon in hand. “Say wi! 
Got her at Cowes. Her only fault is, s! 
a wet boat. But you can’t have everyt! 
unless you have money.” 

“Ever been a long distance in her?” 

“Only to Cherbourg and Boulogne. S| 
too small for long cruising with com: 
That seat easy?” 


“Quite. Look here, Sam, I’ve come 
to you about a thing, one of the bis 
things I’ve ever struck. What sized | 
would you want for a cruise to the Med 
ranean, a deep-sea expedition to the G 
islands, taking a diver and all his tra 
and five or six for a crew?” 

“What on earth would you want with 
diver?” 

“Never mind that. Ill tell you in a min- 
ute. What I want to know first is the size 
of the boat.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “a 40 or 50-tonne: 
would be best, ketch or yawl rigged for 
choice, and a good sea boat. The Med 
ranean is the devil sometimes. But wh) 
do you ask?” 


*T’'ll tell you, Sam, if you'll swear on | 
soles of you boots never to let it out. | 
can trust you, can’t I?” 

“T never talk.” 

“Well, it’s this way.” Bobby, leaning {0: 
ward, began his story. Sure of his man, he 
told everything from start to finish, and 
Sam, curled up on the opposite side of 
table, his old pipe in his mouth, absor)ed 
the tale. 

But the romantic part of it seemed to 
leave him quite unmoved. The town 
der the sea, the treasures of art to be re- 
covered from it, the dangers of the cx) 
dition—all these were nothing to Samuel 
Hackett. “You’d want a 40-tonner at le: 
said he, when thestory wasover, “auxili 
engined. Yawl for choice. You’d wan! a 
boat for the diving pump and a din 
What’s this you said? Statues and thin 
Well, statues are pretty heavy, ain’t t! 
Well, you might use the anchor winc! 
rig a tackle for getting them up, but » 
want storage room. What are you prep: 
to spend?” 

“Well, how much do you think a boat 
like that would cost?” 

“Oh, four or five thousand.” 

Fa you know of any boat that would 
do?” 


AM fell into a reverie. “If you're 10! 
particular as to appearances,” sai( 

“there’s the Lorna Doone. She’s alon 
the wharf at Poole now. Ketch ove! 
ton. Just been re-masted and the hull’ 
sound as I am. Purbeck, the chap | 
owns her, had her fitted out for crui 
and only used her once this season, 
cause of the masts, but they are | 
enough now. He’s been hit on the S! 
Exchange, and I believe he’d sell. He | 
ed her up cheap.” 

“She'd do if she’s sound. Sam, look here, 
supposing I could get her, or some other 
boat as good, will you come along and lend 
a hand?” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, you. It'll be no end of fun, and !'! 
make it worth your while. [’m on my be" 
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ends. I know next to nothing about this 
sea business and you’re an expert.” 

“No,” said Sam, “I couldn’t go. I can’t 
leave the boat.” 

“But why on earth can’t you?” 

“Oh, I’ve a lot of repairs to do to her this 
winter. You don’t know what a boat re- 
quires in that way. There’s no-end to he 
done to her. But P’ll help you in any other 
way Ican. I can get you the men you want, 
and see you right about stores, and all that. 
I can get you Glastonbury, the chief diver 
of the Poole Construction Board—or was 
till he quarreled with them last June. He’d 
take on a winter job down south.” 

“But I don’t want a man who will talk.” 

“Glastonbury isn’t a man; he’s a diving 
machine,” replied Hackett. “And now come 
along and help me to get dinner ready.” 


PS A microscopic galley for’ard of the hole 
where the sleeping bunks were, Sam pro- 
duced eggs from a basket and eight slices 
of raw bacon wrapped in the financial page 
of the Times. “There’ll be enough for din- 
ner tonight, and breakfast tomorrow morn- 
ing,” said Sam. “I'd have got beefsteak if 


I'd known you were coming. Hold on this . 


whilst I light the stove.” 

The stove smoked and stank, the place be- 
came filled with the lee-shore sound of fry- 
ing bacon, a sound as of waves tearing the 
shrieking shale to their hearts, above which 
came the shouting of Sam giving directions 
as to the laying of the table in the cabin, 
and the gash-gash of eggs being sacrificed. 

“You'll find the knives and forks in the 
starboard afterlocker. And the cloth!” eried 
Sam. “And the cups—we’ll have coffee. 
I'll fetch the bread along.” Then as they 
dined, a rising breeze dispelling the per- 
fume of paraffin and filling the cabin with 
delicious harbor scents and voices of guille- 
mots and tern, shell-ducks and dottrel, 
from the emerging mudbanks and sand- 
pits, Sam took up the theme of the Lorna 
Doone, and the voyage down south. 

Bobby noticed that he seemed more en- 
thusiastic over the business than he had 
been an hour before. The thing had evi- 
dently sunk into his mind, arousing all the 
passions of the small yachtsman who is 
never so happy as when he is fitting out 
and fiddling over gadgets. He talked of 
the Lorna Doone with enthusiasm. She had 
an auxiliary engine, it seemed. and a pro- 
peller shaft piercing the port quarter. The 
propeller, he explained, was not directly be- 
hind the rudder as in a steamer, but stick- 
ing out at an angle. It was a patent pro- 
peller that opened out like an umbrella 
when revolving, and closed up when not in 
use. She had water tanks capable of hold- 
ing 500 gallons. She had beautiful sleep- 
ing accommodations, a cabin aft of the 
main cabin, and a bathroom. 

“But you’ll see her tomorrow,” said Sam, 
“lll row you over after breakfast, and we’ll 
find Purbeck at the inn.” 

They sat on deck after dinner, smoking 
and watching the lights of Poole, and the 
lights on the sandspit, talking but little— 
for everything that Sam had ever learned, 
at Oxford or London or from life in general, 
seemed to have been ousted for a general 
cargo of sea-craft lore ranging from the 
question of main sheet buffers to the burn- 
ing subject of water-ballast as a substitute 


for metal. Then they turned in. 


A WAKENED by a lamenting voice, or, 
rather, chorus—the gulls—Bobby came 


on deck to find the sun pushing up from 
behind the sandspit. Black and white 


sheldrakes were fishing round the Sandfly, 
and a flock of curlews showed, making 
away towards the trough of Poole. Break- 
fast was over by eight, and half an hour 
later, rowed by Sam, they were landing at 
the wharf where the Lorna Doone was 
moored—a _ white-painted, broad-beamed 
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ketch of some 45 or 50 tons, new masted, as 
one could easily see, and the Poole yacht 
club flag at her jackstaff, 

All the same, and despite her new paint, 
new masts, and gaily fluttering flag, she did 
not look it. Did not look the yacht her 
owner made her out to be. Her builders 
had never meant her to play this part. They 
had meant her for trawling, for beating 
against North Sea weather, for carrying 
tons of fish and discharging them on 
Grimsby wharves, maybe even for the Ice- 
landic banks and the seas off Flugasker. A 
plain work-woman in silks and satin and a 
diamond tiara, that is what she l6oked like, 
but Sam said her heart was good. 

From the wharf they dropped on to her 
deck, where a shipkeeper received them. 
“Mr. Purbeck ain’t down yet,” said the man, 
“but he won’t have no objection to you 
looking over her. Thinkin’ of buyin’, are 
you? Well, you might do worse. Purbeck 
ain’t down yet. Been celebratin’ at the inn 
till lord knows what o’clock with some of 
them young chaps from the club. )Mighty 
free he is with his money to everyone but 
those that serve him; $5 a week is 
good enough for the likes of me, and him 
cuttin’ and shinin’ ashore, champagne corks 
poppin’ like guns and cigars as big as your 
leg and 

“Jim,” said Hackett, seized with a sud- 
den brain wave, “do you want to earn 50 
cents?” 

“Spit it out!” said Jim. 

“What did Purbeck pay for her?” 

“Seventeen hundred and fifty,” replied 
Jim, “and the masts and standin’ riggin’ 
and paint cost him another $500. Cough 
up your half-dollar.” 

The money changed hands and they went 
below. Yes, everything was as Hackett had 
said. A comfortable cabin with an after 
cabin, a sleeping cabin leading forward to a 
galley, a fo’e’sle, a bathroom, metal bal- 
last, and a general appearance of solidity 
and soundness that appealed even to the in- 
experienced eye of Bobby. On deck it was 
the same, from the anchor-winch to the 
wheel. 

“Now,” said Sam, as they scrambled on to 
the wharf, “we'll go and see Purbeck. You 
ought to get her for $2500, or $3000 at the 
most. He wants to sell, and the»winter is 
before him and there aren’t many buy- 
ers about, not for a boat like her. [ll do 
the business for you and you keep your 
mouth shut.” 

(To be continued next week) 








Bayonne, N. J. a city of 90,000 popu- 
lation, is practically run by physicians. 
Three of its five commissioners are doctors. 





Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma or Hay Fever; tf you choke as if each 
gasp for breath was the very last, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a 
free trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried what you thought was the best skill 
known to cope with the most terrible attacks 
of Asthma, if you are discouraged beyond hope, 
send for this free trial. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it to-day. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
1646-E Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 














12 BEAUTY TREATMENTS FRFF/ 


Look 10 Years Younger 


in Less Than 
10 Minutes 








FREE TREATMENT 
We pay postage and send Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula treatment free. 
REA CO., Dept. 25, Minneapolig, Mina. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film dé Sc— prints 2c 
each. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James austen. CINCINNATI 


STUDY BOOKKEEPIN Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 

ing, Business Administration, 
rightat home. Wefurnish everything. Convenientterms. Mt. Vernon 
School of Home Study, Barr Bidg., 910 17th St.N.W.,Rm .P,Wash., D.C. 


A Bargain Offer 


You Save $1.50 


Capper’s Weekly, lyr. 

People’s Home i, lyr. $ 50 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. = 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


Add 50c if you live outside of Kans., Mo., Okla., Nebr., 
Colo. This is required by Capper’s Weekly. Not good 
outside the 48 states. 
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CAN YOU 


SELLHEAT 
IN WINTERS 


Man, you 





coal. Low prices. WRITE TODAY. 





Hot Dollars All Winter! 


don’t have to sell heat. 
it. Everbrite agents cleaning up $3000 to $5000— 
no soliciting 
pects secured by our national advertising and leaving 
the heater for a night’s trial, 


When It’s 23 Below Zero 


The Everbrite Radiant Oil Heater will keep 
you comfortable. Mrs. Senften, Genoa, 
Nebraska, writes: “23 below zero, but the 
Everbrite kept us warm and burned 25 
hours on 1 filling.”’ A portable en for 

$s, stores, churches. Makes an urns - 
oon gas from common kerosene. Pours J. O. Hand, California, made 
out flood of pure, clean, intense heat at cost of 1 cent an hour, 


: Just send name for amazing agents’ offer. - 2 
Clean up $200 a week or more! Get week. H. T. Rees of Kansas, 
a demonstration heater your own averaged $300 a week. F. W. 
use. Or if not interested in agency, 


write for special offer on heater. No wick—burns like city month. 
gas. Cleaner, cheaper, more comfortable than wood or Cassel, Nebr., Richie of lowa, 


“She EVERBRITE STOVE CO. Kansas City, Mo. 


‘Everybody wants 


-no investment—no risk—just visiting pros- 


“Che EVERBRITE 
Radiant Oil Heater 
$250 a Week 


over $250 a week last year. 
Knabb and Godwin of Florida 
both did better than $200 4 
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of Arkansas, Wilson of Lou- 
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Grow 
New 
Hair 
Quick 
Let Me PROVE It To You FREE 


What I accom pecomplished on my own head, pictured above, I 
believe I can do for you, provided you ‘are under 45 years 
of and loss of hair was not caused by burns or scars. 
succeed or you pay nothing. No appara- 
fone onl denny tar nt is simple, quick, inexpensive. 
Send N M Jost our name and address and 
0 mail you full information 
with SmOTOGR AE: | NAMES and addresses of men 
and women who have successfully used m eet 
for dandroff, falling hair and aw or baldness. 
Write Now. A postal will do. 


’ 4136 Euclid-Windsor B 
VREELAND s, CLEVELAND, OHIO = 
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Take Orders for Maisonette Frocks 
1 There's a big demand for these stunning 
[) house and street dresses—right in your 
locality, Show our fashion book and take 
orders. It’s so easy—the exclusive Maison- 
ette styles and materjals charm all women. 
And such values! Prices as low as $3.95. 
No Experience Required 
Anyone can take orders for these charming 
frocks. And we pay $8 up to $28 daily, 
depending upon time you putin. Mrs. T.F. 
Murray, Ohio, earns $85 a week regularly. 
— Mrs, W. B. Ridgeway has made $150 in one 
week. Hundreds of others earn big money. 
Start this fascinating work—soon you'll make 
at least $10 daily. Beorything furnished free. 
No investment required. Simply write today for 
handsome free selling outfit. ~ 
The Ward-Stilson Co., Dpt. PAT-9, Anderson, Ind. 
How She Got Rid 
f Rh ti 

Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism. Mrs, J. E, Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, F-137, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed her- 
seif that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send you 
this valuable information entirely free. Write 
her at once before you forget. 

An astonishing new discovery called Duro-Silk now allows 
every woman to make any silk stocking ‘‘Run Proof,’’ wear 
twice as long and never fade. Especially good for Rayon 
and silk lingerie. In a recent test, a chiffon silk hose, 
treated with Duro-Silk, was drawn over finger nails 5,573 
times without a break or run. The originators want 
agents who can make from $75 to $200 per week, and will 
send sample ta introduce. Write Curtan Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 983-M, 154-E. Erie St., Chicago. 
is Curable. Guaranteed 
Treatment kills the germ, 
stops itching and permantly 
hea!s eczema and other skin 
troubles. No mussy salves 
or ointments. Easy to use. 
carte hay oe vee ng Ee rine WRITE TODAY for 
Beene and MONEY BACK Offer. 
DERMA-TOX Soi Convincing 464 Wolland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
. - |! 
Kill The Hair Root | 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
/ ae yA can aee- 3 ry Stamps. We teach Beauty Culture, 
A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. [fit cures 
send $1; if not, it’s FREE. 
Write for = treatment to- 
$7; STERLINE 
17 Ohio —, Sidney. O. 
Are Your Keys Worth a Quarter? How much will they be 
worth after you have lost them? Send 25 cts. now and we will mark 
your name and address ona Polished Metal Key Tag and mail it 
with one tay our Imported Steel Key Rings. Agents wanted. 
Tag Co.,. 425 Summer St., (Rear), Paterson, N. J. 





$48 a Week furnish auto and expenses toin- 
troduce our Soap and Washing 
alls, Wis. 


We Beach Co., Dept. A-34, Chippewa 

















( SEEN IN THE SHOPS ) 


Quilted Bags Now in Vogue 


Are Easy to Make 
New York 

\) The fad for quilted bags is 
upon us, and, while they are more or 
less summery affairs and most attrac- 
tive when carried with light dresses, 
they are also practical and smart for 
fall. They are made of cretonne and 
glazed chintz and can be bought in 
many delightful patterns and colorings. 

They can also be made. A piece of 
material one-half of a yard long by nine 

















Make Them Yourself! 
inches wide is sufficient for the flat 


purse. A lining of the same material or 
of satin is also required. This, of 
course, is of the same size. | Stitch the 
two pieces together, using a heavy 
buckram with a layer of felt over it as 
an inner lining. Then stitch across di- 
agonally to make quilting. The dia- 
gram illustrates how the purse is fold- 
ed and sewed together. 

For the bag, the same amount of ma- 
terial is used but the buckram is elim- 
inated. If possible, the quilting should 
be done by hand. 

All department stores and many of 
the smaller shops sell bag tops and it is 


not hard to find one suit- 
able to individual taste. Qeut— 
Kidding ing the | Kids 


“T won’t drink milk,” exclaims little 
Tommy, petulantly. But don’t spank 
him! Be dipldmatic. Make a game 
of it. 

Children can be made to do things in 
this way, and enjoy doing them. For 
example, to make a child drink milk: 

Do not give him a whole glass. Use 
a small glass. Ask how many sips it 
will take him to drink it all. He will 
guess. Then doubt him. Let him count 
each sip. When it is gone make a wager 
that he cannot better his record. He 
will say he can, and very likely will 
prove it. In this way the child will 


probably drink more than otherwise. . 











Taken under pleasant conditions, it wi 


do more to nourish him than milk 
is forced to drink. 

One mother solves the problem |), 
getting soda straws at the drugstv: 
and putting one in each glass. Wi: 
such an inducement, her children 4; 
not only willing but eager to drink 
the milk that is given them. 


Keeping Mint 

Mint leaves can be cut now and dric 
for winter use. Cut the stalks to 
length of about eight inches and pl. 
on a flat surface. When thoroughly 
put in ordinary glass jars. Thus it can 
be saved to use in hot tea, for flavoring 
gelatine desserts and, of course, in the 
sauce that always goes with lamb. 


Planned Meals Pay 


“T don’t see how she does it,” remark. 
ed one of a group of women at an afte: 
noon bridge club, “twenty minutes afte: 
she gets home she has dinner prepare 
As for me, I don’t know yet what [ am 
going to have for dinner.” 

But there is no secret to-the othe: 
woman’s accomplishment. She plans 
and prepares her meals in advance. 

Any housewife can save herself tiie 
and energy in this way. Usually more 
time is spent in the kitchen in the 





» - 


FLOATING ISLAND 


Always delicious! 

To a pint of scalded milk add the 
yolks of two eggs beaten with three- 
fourths of a cup of granulated sugar 
until creamy. After cooking several 
minutes in double boiler add one 
tablespoon cornstarch mixed with «a 
little water and cook to the thick 
ness of gravy, stirring occasionally 
Remove from stove and add teaspoon 
of lemon or vanilla. Put into larg: 
dish to cool, 


For the “islands,” beat the whites 
of the two eggs until stiff. Add two 
tablespoons granulated sugar and | 
flavoring extract. Put the mixture o1 
surface of boiling water in skillet, 
letting it boil one minute withou! 
stirring. Dip off with wire spoon and 
drop on top of custard. 

Serve ice cold. ’ 

’ 


— eee | 








morning than in the afternoon. \ 
of the day’s cooking can be done t! 
Start the stew or roast for evening 
ner in the morning. Then in the ! 
afternoon a brief last-minute cook: 
will complete the job. If oven dis! 
are a part of the menu prepare and b 
them in the morning. 
It pays! 


Lower the Towels, Please! 
Contributed by Bunyan Kennedy, McCool, Miss 
A mistake of common occurrenc 
that of hanging towels in a position 
remote from the floor that the use: 
forced to reach upward to grasp | 
cloth when drying the hands or f2 


This causes the moisture on the han» 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 








to trickle down one’s sleeves, produc- 
ing an unpleasant sensation if the water 
is cold and soiling‘one’s clothing as 
well as dampening it. This is especial- 
ly annoying to children. 

The trouble can be entirely elim- 
inated by lowering the towel to such a 
position that one has to reach down- 
ward, not upward, when grasping it. 
The writer knows from experience that 
this change will prevent the shivering 
experienced by those who have their 
towels hanging too high. 





About Introductions 


The chief thing in introducing people 
is to know their names. There are too 
many mumbled introductions. When 
two men or two married women are 
introduced, the younger is presented to 
the elder. Unless a matron is younger 
than an unmarried woman, the latter is 
the one presented. It is never correct 
to present a woman to a man unless the 
latter is a royal or other high person- 
age. A young woman rises to be pre- 
sented to an elderly woman or to an 
important male personage. 

A formal introduction is accomplish- 
ed by saying: “Mr. Jones, may I pre- 
sent (now preferred to introduce) Mr. 
Smith.” Don’t hurry the ceremony, 
and pronounce the names so that the 
men can repeat them. It is not good 
form to say “Mr. Jones, I want you to 
know. Mr. Smith,” or “Mr. Jones, you 
know Mr. Smith, don’t you?”, or “Mr. 
Jones, shake hands with Mr. Smith,” 
or even, “Mr. Jones, meet Mr. Smith.” 

The hostess shakes hands with arriv- 
ing or departing guests. A man always 
rises to be presented. Men introduced 
to each other are supposed to shake 
hands. A woman can shake hands or 
bow, as she chooses. 

A person walking with a friend and 
meeting another need not introduce the 
two. The friend is supposed to walk on. 

A woman should acknowledge an in- 
troduction with “How do you do?” 
and a man will say “I am glad to meet 
you” (not “Glad-to-meecha”). 





Home canned foods should be stored in 
a dry place. Light will fade fruit but will 
not spoil it. 





Three or four pop bottle caps tacked in a 
row on a stick of wood make a dandy fish 
scaler. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5908—Crepe and satin are here combined in this capti- 
wating frock, admirably adapted to 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 1% 
yards of one material 40 inches wide for the upper part of 
the dress, and the facing on collar and belt, and 2% yards 
of another material for bolero and flounce portions. If the 
bolero is omitted 1% yards less will be required. 

5914—A simple day dress particularly becoming to a 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 2% yards of 54 inch material together 
with % yard of contrasting material for facing on collar 
and 

5923—A pretty frock for girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Printed silk, flat crepe or velveteen may be used for this 
design.. A 10 year old will require 2 yards of 36 inch 
tmhaterial together with % yard of contrasting material for 
plait portions, and facings on cuffs and belt. 

5909—A serviceable and practical apron model. For 
small, medium, large and extra large. A medium design 
will require 2% yards of 36 inch material. For binding 
as illustrated 7% yards will be required. 


5930—A comfortable coat for boys 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
A 6 year old will require 2 yards of 36 inch material. 

5309—A practical undergarment for small (34-36), me- 
dium (38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) inehes 
bust measure. A medium design requires 3% yards of 
inch material. 

5707—A simple stylish frock for girls 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. A 4 year design will require 1% yards of 36 inch 
material together with % yard of 36 inch contrasting 
—— for facing on collar, cuffs and belt, if made as 
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= FREE DRESS? 


¥ And $2 An Hour For Your Spare Time? 


Let me tell you how YOU—without any 
previous knowledge of selling can earn as 
much as $10 a day with Fashion Frocks. 
I'll prove to you that you can take orders 
by the hundreds right in your own neighbor- 
hood for these lovely dresses. Women can’t 
resist the bargains—these stunning models of 
silks, rayons, novelties, crepes and many other 
fabrics are styled and priced to appeal to 
every woman's heart and purse strings. 


We Send Complete Outfit 
Send at once for convenient selling outfit. 
Absolutely FREE. I also want to give you 
an actual dress to demonstrate. These free 
dresses have tripled Fashion Frock represent- 
atives’ earnings. But you must write quick 
before someone else secures your territory. 


FASHION FROCKS, INC., Dept. P-9 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Christmas Greetings 


Big demand for Christmas 
greeting cards everywhere. Show 
our wonderful samples, write or- 
ders and collect big cash com- 


“a 
missions in advance. Make up D, 





to $18.00 a day, full time. Many 

will make $500 to $1000 in spare 

time before Xmas. Write Quick for your FREE 

sample portfolio and full instructions for making 
big money. No deposit on outfit. Act- 
ual $2.50 assortment sent you FREE. 


MIDLAND ARTS Co. 
Dept. A-25, CAMDEN, OHIO 
















Do your children wet the bed at 
night or clothes during the day 
time? Do older members of your 
family lack control and have to 
Fs* up many times each night? 

f they do, it is mot a habit 
but a disease called Enuresis. 
Write to us and we willsend you 
FREE a package of ZEMETO 
TABLETS. If it conquers this dis- 
ease tell P ne friends about it. 
Send no 


joney. Write today — to 





ZEMETO -Dept. .0.D 
rey CO.Dept. 7 ». rawer 














GRAY HAIR 


Goes in 15 Minutes 
and never fades again! I guaran- 
tee to match amy shade, with my 
new MagiCompound. Leavesno 
streaks. Will not crock off on lin- 
en orscalp. Stands any amount 
of washing, shampooing and curl- 
ing. Guaranteed harmless. Easily 
applied. $2 outfit for only $1.45, 
to introduce quickly. Send Mon- 
ey Order or pay C.O.D. plus 2c 
postage. State shade desired. I 


guarantee you'll be greatly pleased. 
H.W. éross, Dept. M-12 
93 Nas: St., NEW YORK 





PIMPLES 


And Other Skin Eruptions 


healed quickly with a few applications of 
WHYTE-FOX Ointment, Satisfaction 
At druggists and 





arbers. 


Send your name and address and 
Sample Free (2) two-cent stamps for trial tube. 


LUCKY TIGER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 285 Kansas City, Mo. 


Getting Up Nights 


CAN BE STOPPE often in 24 hours. To prove that 


you can be rid of this strength- 
sapping ailment, have more pep, be free from burning 
sensation, pain in the groins, backache and weakness, I'll 
send you PROSTONE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. If it eures your 
trouble you can repay the favor by telling your friends—if 
not, the loss is mine. Simply send me your name and 
prove you can feel 10 years younger and be rid of 
bladder trouble. THE PROSTONE CO., Westport Station, 
Qept. P, Kansas City, Mo. 


Les Trouble 


Marvelous Viscose Method discovered in Eu- 
rope heals old leg sores without pain. Puts 
you on your feet so you can walk and work. 
Save this advertisement if you want to stop 
painful, aching varicose veins, or swollen leg 
trouble. for a FREE BOOK. Leam 
how to heal leg sores and prevent them. 
P. A. VISCOSE CO. 

Alvarado St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“KILL THEM ALL! 


New Discovery Destroys 
Every Rat and Mouse— 
Not a Poison 


You can now rid your property 
of every rat and mouse. No 
more trapping and poisoning 
just a_ few. Clean out the 
whole bunch, old, young, big 
and little. Hick’s Rat Killer 
~ = be spread anywhere. Harm- 

less to pets, stock and chil- 
dren. Brings death dealing disease that destroys every rat, 
mouse, gopher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor 
for they die in open looking for water. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick offers you two large double strength bottles for 
the, price of one. Sell oné, and rid your property of rats 
without cost to you. Just send name and address. Pay Post- 
man $1.00 (plus Postage), or postage prepaid if cash with 
order. Unless you are absolutely satisfied write Mr. Hick 
and money will be cheerfully refunded. You see you are 
absolutely protected so send order today to 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO., Dept. 983-M 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 













Just Out! N°: 


of Household Rubber ucts in- 
cluding waterproof, greaseproof, 
stainproof aprons in attractive 
ssities = noo and patterns; and 47 other 
ng Specialties. Direct 
froun Akron, the Rubber City. 
Yeareround demand. Show sam- 
and Prof Get orders on the spot. Big 
fits. Best values. Mrs. Martin, 
W. Va., made $30.00 in one 
Jos. Brand, Ohio, made $10.43. n 





Outfit—everything 
needed to start right out mak- 

| } ingmoney—givenFREE. Noexperienceneeded. We 
1) show you how. Fullor spare time. Send quick forall 
FREE OUTFIT. WRITE TODAY. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Hunting Shoes, 
leather hats, 
caps, and jack- 
ets. 40 items. 
L. L. BEAN 
24000 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


W particularsand 











So can you. Selling experience unneces- el & 
sary. Beginners make $75 weekly 
showing samples and taking orders for 
work and dress shirts, also ties, under store 
et. We deliver and collect. Your pay daily, 
vestment, OUTFIT FREE. 

HOWARD SHIRT co., Dept. 38 
1213 Van Buren Street icago, Mlinois 

















"RENT A TYPEWRITER ovr naxe 
i 





IF You Pay Its Vaiue In Rent, We Give 

|} Macnine FREE - Catalogue Free - 

} PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 

Suite 911, 339 Fifth Avenue. PITTSBURGH. PA, 
Comfort-Built Shirts direct 


$85 WEEKLY EAS from factory. Striking pew 


patterngs—high quality fabrics astonishing everyone. Low prices 
sued — Handsome FREE samples iMMEDIATEL Y. 


MFG. CO., Dept. 766, 739N Kingsbury, CHICA 


TOBACCO <:. Or Soult Habit 


r No Pay 
500. ta Te Men Get 1: sees Superba Co., N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 

















SELL FAMOUS Sinclair 





ull treatment sent 
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Letters from Readers 











‘Make $2.00 EVERY HOUR 


$mends veg 4 pe — 


Bott 


Sell every home w 
ing without sewin; invisible. 
sample of work. city 





‘Results guaranteed. 


TORIES, DEPT. PA-9, ciNciNMATIC onto 








Big profits. Free premiums, Year round sell- 
ers. Write for new terms. National Remedy, 
Co., Dept. 51, 530 Washington St., New York City. 


$50 A A WEEK nailgrder business. Sampleand 
228, Times Square Station, N.Y. 


E start you in business. No money required. 











100 HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap. Supplies. Catalogue 


ie 


Hit Elephant, Not Donkey 


In your magazine published July 2nd, 
there appeared the following article: 


City Vote Invalidated. All Louisville 
and Jefferson county officials elected in 
Nov. 1925, are ousted if the action of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals in 
throwing out ballots on the ground of 
fraud and conspiracy is upheld. Those 
hit are Democrats. Two years ago the 
court ousted Republican officials in a 
similar way. 

We ask that you correct this statement 
to read: “Those hit are Republicans”— 
Louis P. Bossung, secretary to Mayor J. T. 
O’Neal, Louisville, Ky. 


The Sale of Pinky 


My oldest brother (deceased) was at 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church the evening 
that “Pinky” was “sold.” I will quote his 
own words: “The house was packed, as 
uSual. At the close of the service Beecher 
called a little slave 


other birds. The only bird in America { 


does not build a nest and lays eggs in 
nests of other birds is the cowbird, w 
is common in the Eastern and Ce: 
states —J. M. Keck, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Whose Bird Is It? 


A short time ago a bird came to 
house marked as follows: “Norway 


1920.” We think it is a carrier pigeon, | 


bird was completely tired out and I pi 
him up and took him home. We have | 
care of him and he is now in good sha; 
Mike Zenko, Pembine, Wis, 


Not in Constitution 

I read an article stating that Assi 
County-Attorney Horms refused to 
against petting and necking because 
are “permissible under that part of 
constitution which guarantees ‘life, | 
and the pursuit of happiness.’” I read 
entire constitution carefully but could 





girl to the plat- 





form; she was a 
beautiful child, al- 
most white; he 
asked the audience 
to buy her and set 
her free. This ap- 
peal was so won- 
derfully pathetic 
that tears were in 
nearly every eye, 
and the result was 
that when the 
plates were passed 
the amount  re- 
ceived far exceed- 
ed the $900 asked 
for. Many who 
did not have mon- 
ey put in pieces of 
jewelry. It was a 
scene never to 
be forgotten.”— 
Mrs. J. Linnacher. 








Franklinville, N. Y. 


Third Set of Teeth 


Thomas J. Ang- 
lin, a retired Ken- 


My husband got this postal card in Japan. 








tucky farmer aged 
74, is growing his 
third set of teeth. They consist of five 
upper molars and several lower ones just 
coming through the gums. A year ago Mr. 
Anglin was in poor health and on the ad- 
vice of his physician had all of his teeth 
extracted. He has now had to discard both 
upper and lower plates for the new ones.— 
Mrs. O. D. Irwin, Normal, Ky. 


Lucky Dog—and Master! 


Our baseball manager here has given one 
of the local fans a season ticket to all the 
games during the year in order to secure 
the fan’s airdale mascot dog who chases 
all the foul balls and brings them back to 
the catcher. This dog is worth lots to 
the team, as outsiders have to buy more 
tickets than they did before bowser joined 
them.—A. J. Harris, Barbourville, Ky. 


Cuckoos and Cowbirds 


In a recent number of the Pathfinder the 
statement was made that the cuckoo does 
not build a nest, but deposits its eggs in 
the nests of other birds. This habit is con- 
fined to the cuckoos of the Old World. 
There are two species of cuckoos in the 
Eastern states, the black-billed and the 
yellow-billed, and both build nests and 
rear their young as do robins and most 


nothing in it about “life, 
pursuit of happiness.” 
ever, is in the Declaration of Independ 


—Margaret Chamberlin, Muscatine, Iowa 





SOWING WILD OATS 
To “sow wild oats” 


dissipation. 
implied. 
originated among the country peop 
England. The wild oat—a tall gra 
sembling the cultivated oat and by 


Subsequent reform is us 


supposed to be its original progenitor- 
It was na 
us 


common weed in grain fields. 


ural that a weed so common and obnox! 
should become the subject of compar's 
At first “sow- 
ing wild oats” meant sowing worthless sc¢ 


mong the English farmers. 


or seed which would produce a wort! 
crop. The transition to the 
meaning was easy. 


sipation is sowing seeds which will ¢' 


up into obnoxious weeds. 





A glass-covered tomb to permit the 
to shine on his features was the dying > 
of Anton H. Albert of Spokane, Wash. 5" 
a tomb is now being completed. 


‘. 


I do not know what 
represents, but he said he thought it was the way they put away ¢! 
dead.—Mrs. C. H. Sarratt, Gaffney, S.C. 


liberty, and 
This phrase, |! 


means to co! 
youthful excesses, to spend one’s you! 


The expression, it is supp 


figurats' 
He who wastes tie 
precious days of his youthful prime in ¢ 
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Newspaper Views 


Kansas City Star—Another job we’re glad 
we haven’t got is that of deciding whether 
the young king of Rumania shall have any 
more meat until he eats some of his potato. 











Stafford Courier—The boy who once of- 
fered to “hold your horse for a dime, mis- 
ter,” now honks violently for the Cadiliac 
to get out of the way of his stripped Ford. 


Wall Street Journal—Great oaks from 
little acorns - grow—and charred stumps 
from the little match we throw. 








Louisville Times—If Mussolini should 
ever write his autobiography, we suppose 
he would title it “The Man Nobody Noes.” 


Knickerbocker Press—The senseless auto- 
mobile horn is the best possible index to 
the quality of the mind behind. 








Detroit Free Press—Men’s silk stockings 
advertised as “all silk to the top,” shows 
how feminism is gripping the country. 





Arkansas Democrat—One way to “tri- 
sect” a domestic “triangle” is to put all 
three of them in jail. 


Wichita Beacon—It would be interesting 
to see what the definition of “disarmament” 
is in a British dictionary. 





Buffalo Evening News—Scientists have 
produced more permanent finish for cars, 
but nothing yet invented beatsa locomotive. 





Ohio State Journal—There is almost no 
danger now that a girl will catch on fire 
from the grate, but we should think she 
would be in a good deal of danger of being 
suddenly chilled if she gets too near the 
Frigidaire. 


Waterloo Tribune—One good thing about 
such a war as they are pulling off in China 
is that they won’t owe anything. They 
collect as they go. 





Memphis Democrat—The best way to 
make time fly is to sign a 90-day note. 





Dallas News—As we understand the poli- 
cy of the new King of Rumania, he is for 
more lollipops and fewer spankings. 





Philadelphia Ledger—The imperial harem 
of Turkey is to be opened as a museum, 
but the most interesting exhibits have, ap- 
parently, been removed. 


Topeka Capital—The man who is con- 
tinually cracking: jokes about women’s 
clothes has very little to talk about. 





Indianapolis News—Well, anyhow, the 
delegates to the Geneva conference got 
some good golf, 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Some appear to 
think of religion only as something to fight 
about. 





Louisville Times—Many men who refuse 
to believe in Santa Claus are convinced they 
can beat Wall Street. 


Columbus Dispatch—A Wisconsin girl 
has killed a bear with a rolling-pin, but 
we doubt that the feat will bring her a 
Sigle offer of marriage. 


Portland Ooregonian—Much of this third- 
term talk seems to come from gentlemen 
who fear a third term would preclude them 
from a first term. 


El Paso Times—Politicians claim that 
Mrs. Coolidge is worth $1,000,000 to the Re- 
publican party. Evidently then she must 
be Cal’s saving Grace. 





Boston. Transcript—‘Do not go West 
without money” is a Californian’s advice to 


~Saxon kings,” said the Essex farmer, 





THE PATHFINDER 
Easterners. Good advice, and it may also 


be mentioned that it is equally good for 
those going East, North and South. 


Arkansas Gazette—Educator says one of 
the nation’s greatest problems is what to 
do with the illiterates. Why not put ’em 
to writing popular songs? 


FARMER’S ANCESTOR WAS KING 

A farm laborer getting $10 a week, who 
never owned an acre in his life, just learn- 
ed that he is a direct descendant of a king. 
He is Thomas Goodwin, and he lives near 
Berden, Essex, England. His very noted 
ancestor was Harold, “thé Last of the 
Saxons.” 

If King Harold had won the battle of 
Hastings over William the Conquerer Tom 
Goodwin might now be wearing the Brit- 
ish crown. He says he took a look at Buck- 
ingham palace once, but that he prefers 
the thatched-roof cottage on the hill where 
live his queen, Mrs. Goodwin, Prince Cyril, 
his little son of eight, and the princesses 
Irene and Catherine, a little older. 

It was only during the present year that 
Goodwin learned of “his royal lineage. His 
pastor, Rev. K. Hudson, made the discovery 
during the exercise of his holy of gene- 
alogy. The preacher says there is no doubt 
about it. The lineage too, is vouched for 
by the Doomsday book. It is no wonder 
that Goodwin is poor and without land of 
his own. All the land was taken by the 
victorious Normans in 1066 and the Saxons 
remaining in the country became the la- 
borers and tax payers. Goodwin, however, 
has no regrets. He says he is perfectly 
satisfied with his lot. 

“Since I have been linked up with the 
“some 
of my neighbors have remarked that I was 
a high stepper. The fact is I always was 
a high stepper—I got the habit stepping 
over furrows in the field.” 














For about 30 years I have been a constant 
reader of the Pathfinder which I regard as 
the best paper of its kind published. It has 
been a source of continued pleasure and 
benefit during all these years and I have 
recommended it as the best current events 
paper in the world to hundreds of intelli- 
gent people. It steadily improves from year 
to year. The articles on foreign travel are 
both interesting and instructive. I also 
find your Question Box department very 
helpful. I admire the honesty and fearless- 
ness of your editorial department very 
much.—Claude J. Bell, Bell Teachers’ Agen- 
cy, Nashville, Tenn. 





















500 worthy. 
MEN and WOMEN 


to stop working long hours for poor pay 
and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250-$500 worth of fla- 
vors, spices, food products, toilet prepa- 
rations, medicines, soaps, veterinary and 
poultry products. Over 150 different 
daily (necessities used by yourself and 
your friends. No selling experience need- 
ed—we show you just how to succeed. 
Low prices. Good values. Complete serv- 
ice. For free particulars 


i Send this coupon! a= um mm 
g W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. Prescot: 4 


Please teli me how ican make more money a 
5 Name 


oe State a. 4 
roe FF FF Fe Fe Ee Gg Oe Ue UG 


PRICES 























© World’s 

wood, Wetpnaten, Olver 
mm 
..--. smashed to almost half. 


+2 and it’s yours | -— 
Gnlched Brand new: GUAWANTERD for fon t Ss p Free 


Trial 
shows actual machines Noes fa full colors. Get our direct-to o-you ou eaay ay- 
ment plan and 20 day free trial offer. ited time 

international Typewriter Exch., 186 W. Lake St. "Dep 1 931 ‘Chicago 


GIAN HARES 


EyY—we sucniy S 
lowing prices , all you — 
arm pk Aa vatand 

















82-page I! ca tract, 
arming magaz tells how to 

Fae EY “toe big Droits, all tor ide. ; Address 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 76, Holmes Park. Missouri 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged’ Veins, Goiter, Hezema 
healed while you work. Write for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.”” Describe your case, 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED &'<"'s‘yaw' pianist 
MFG, CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES $°-22 Oat. we 


furnishing 
eve erything. Distributors. Dot 170. 429 W. , Superior. Chicago 

















CLEAR-SIGHT SPECTACLE CO., 
1445 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. A G 14 F H Chicago, Ii. 
Gentlemen: 





NOW—Test Your Own Eyes| 


With This Amazing New Discovery Sent to You 


ww” FREE 


Don’t guess on so important a matter as your vision. Get 


the facts. ‘This new “Scientific Self-Tester’ will tell you 
accurately and scientifically in two seconds’ time, whe ther 
S}or not you need glasses. It gives the exact strength of lens 
te, needed and saves you enormous professional fees. Two hun- 


dred thousand people have used it in the past few months. 
Why let someone else who cannot see through your eyes 
tell you what glasses to wear? 
facts, not theories. 
MSSSSSSSSSHSKSSSSSSKSHSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSEEHESTASSESEESSEE SESE TESS Seeseseeseaeseeeeas 


SIGN AND MAIL AT ONCE—GET THIS MARVELOUS INVENTION FREE 


Please send me your new wonderful Optical invention, the ‘Scientific Self-Tester,”’ 
book, absolutely FREE without any obligation on my part. 


You be the Judge—act upon 


- 


also your style 


Teer e eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
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A foreigner was rushing madly down the 
street when he was grabbed by a policeman. 
“Here, you mustn’t race about like that,” 
said the latter. “What’s your name?” 

“Je ne comprends pas,” gasped the foreig- 
ner, as he tried to wriggle himself free 
~ from the constable’s grasp. “Je ne com- 
prends pas.” 

“Steady, steady,” said. the policeman, 
pulling out his notebook. “How d’you 
spell it?” 


“What.kind of liquor was that you drank 
the other night? I saw you trying to stand 
on your head.” 

“Oh, that was ostrich liquor. Two drinks 
and you don’t care where you stick your 
head.” 


Visitor (eyeing weird fish in case)—What 
an extraordinary fish! What is it, exactly? 

Innkeeper—One I had constructed espe- 
cially. You wouldn’t believe how hot and 
thirsty folk get arguing about it! 


Lee—I think it’s going to rain. 
Joe—I hope not. I want to water my 


garden today. 


“Isn’t your price for this parrot pretty 
high?” 

“But it was brought up in one of the 
most fashionable families, madam.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It always talks when anyone begins to 
sing!” 





He had only met her two minutes before 
when he said, “Come on, Kid let’s neck.” 

“Sir,” she said, “don’t you ever get slap- 
ped for saying that?” 

“Sure,” he replied; “but I get some good 
necking, too.” 


“Rastus, you-all am most narrow-minded 
pusson Ah know.” 

“Say, bo, if yo’ was a little more narrow- 
minded yo’ ears would be on the wrong 
side of yo’ haid.” 


Traffic Judge—How is it that you ran 
right by the traffic officer and knocked 
down three pedestrians? 

Fair Autoist—It was not my fault, judge. 
I was wearing one of those big flopping 
hats and I couldn’t see anything. 

















Husband—I’ve just got a job as a night 
watchman. 
Wife—That’s good. I'll get your night: 
a ready for you to take with you.—Paris 
e. - 








“Don’t you think that Wadsworth was 
right when he said ‘Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy’?” 

“Sure, but he forgot to add that every- 
body lies about us in our maturity.” 


“Oh, darling,” he murmured, “I love you 
so. Please say you'll be mine. I’m not rich 
like Percival Brown, and I haven’t a car, 
“or a fine mansion, or a well-stocked cellar 
like Brown; but, darling, I love you better 
than life itself. I cannot live without you!” 
Two soft, snowy-white arms stole around 





his neck, and two ruby lips whispered in 
his ear: “And I love you too, darling; but 
where is this man Brown?” 


Flapper—Can you drive with one hand? 

Cake-Eater (enthusiastically)—You bet 
I can. 

Flapper (cruelly)—Have an apple. 











Railroad man—Yes sir, I’ve been tapping 
on these wheels for 30 years. 

Bystander—Very interesting, but what do 
you do it for? 

Railroad man—Gosh, I’ve been at it so 
long I’ve forgotten!—London Passing Show. 








The new maid was not all that could be 
desired. “Don’t forget,” her mistress warn- 
ed her before her first dinner party, “cof- 
fee is served after everything.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I understand,” replied the 
girl. And during dinner she served coffee 





THE ONLY DRAWBACK 


I think that I should like to be a sailor; 
They say a sailor’s life is full of 
sport; 
He visits many, many foreign countries 
And has a different girl in every port. 
They’re all so far apart that there’s no 
danger 
Of being caught with Jane or 
Marjorie; 
I think that I should like to be a sailor— 
If a sailor didn’t have to go to sea. - 
—London Opinion. 








you are about to hit some person, yo; 
should zigzag, your car.” 

“I did zigzag, your honor,” said th 
Negro, “but dat man was zigzaggin’, tov, 
and he zigged so much faster dan I could 
zag dat it just nacherly give me de swim- 
min’ in de head, an’ dat’s how I come io 
hit ’im.” 


Father—I promised you a bicycle if you 
passed in your examination, but you have 
failed. What have you been doing with 
your spare time? 

Willie—Learning to ride a bicycle. 


Farmer (showing stranger over famou 
cottage)—Three hundred years old this is, 
sir, very historical, and never a stick 
stone altered in all them years. 

Stranger—I’ve a landlord like that, tox 


Landlady—I don’t allow any games 
chance here. 

Student—This isn’t that sort of a game. 
My friend here hasn’t a chance. 


“Here, my little man, I’ve fried some oys- 
ters for you. Your mother said you were 
very fond of them.” 

“Thank you. But mother never frici 
them for me in the shell.” 

That’s not the shell, you little goose. 
That’s the crust.” 


Wife—Golf, golf, golf! I believe if you 
spent a Sunday at home I should die. 

Husband—It’s no use talking like that, 
my dear; you can’t bribe me. 











He—Tell me the one little word—just 
that simple little word that I have waited 
for so long. 

She—Idiot!—Madrid Buen Humor. 








after the soup, after the fish, after the 
meat, and after the vegetables as well as 
after the dessert. 


Jack—Did she let you kiss her? 

Tom—Oh, heavens, no! She isn’t that 
kind. 

Jack—She was to me. 


“Have you timed your car?” 

“Yes, indeed. It stood perfectly still for 
an hour and three minutes on the road 
today.” 


Little Boy (returning from swim)—Moth- 
er, papa certainly is a good swimmer. 

Mother—Why, sonny, your papa can’t 
swim a stroke. _ 

Little Boy—Well, anyway, he can sure 
stay under water a long time. 


Tramp—Could you, kind lady, spare a 
piece of cake to a poor man who hasn’t had 
a bite for two days? 

Lady—Cake! Surely bread would be more 
suitable? : 

Tramp—Yes—usually, lady. But today is 
my birthday. 


A Negro taxi-driver was charged with 
having run down a pedestrian. “When you 
are driving,” said the judge; “and you see 





Maud—tThat’s a lovely dress you are 
wearing. May I ask how much it cost? 

Alice—Only three fits of hysterics, m) 
dear. 


“Your maid seems to be rather familia! 
with you.” 

“Yes, I put up with that from old serv- 
ants; just think, she has been with us f 
more than a month.” 


“The sort of husband she wants is 
strong, forceful, silent man—a ruler, i 
fact.” 

“That’s right—somebody to show her 
where to dfaw the line.”, 


Hobo—Lady I don’t know where my nex! 
meal is coming from. 

Woman of the House—Well, this is | 
information bureau. 


Guardian (scolding)—I rather hop 
night clubs were the last places you wou! 
go to. 

Joan—I can assure you they are—t! 
just leave you enough energy to get hou 


Nurse (to eight-year-old Bobby)—Wo0"'' 
you like me to show you the nice, cul. 
little baby the stork brought your mother 

Bobby—Naw; show me the stork. 
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PILES VANISH 


ig 
FREE PROOF. Rid yourself of pain 
8 and misery forever. Absolutely free, 


<n. 
we, 


14 years, have voluntarily testified to 

quick, permanent relief in the most 

stubborn cases, after allother remedies 

; failed. It costsnothing to beconvinced. 

Sent anywhere in U. S. and Canada 

free, duty paid. Send only your name 
and address. Write today. 


WILLIAMS CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. 31, 2540 Grand River Ave. West 
Detroit, Michigan 


r 

: we will send you a sample of 16 [f 
NOMAR globules, the proven inter- [7% 

(3 nal treatment for piles in any form. ]P§ 
’ You swallowthem likepills,according | 
S to direction. Thousands, in the past [i 
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aia. You Old a 40? 


A very common cause of early 
old age is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. 
Even big, strong men are not 
exempt from this serious ir- 
regularity. Our plainly writ- 
ten, interesting, educational 


FREE BOOK 
“Why Many Men Are Old at 40°” 


may bring a priceless message 

to you. It tells of a sensible 

way by which th ds have ret d this prostate 

gland condition. It tells how sciatica, backaches, foot 

ins, interrupted sleep, mental depression, ete., are 

often due to this gland. Sold for over five years 

nh @ money-back-if-not-satisfied plan. Do not con 

se it with massage, medication, vielet rays, etc. No 
igation. Write today. 











The Electro 7 1873 Main St. 
Thermalaids Steubenville 
Thermal Co. bs Ohio 


Western Address: 
Suite 18-S, 303 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angetes, California 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 














snanas bear a full crop the second year 5.00 monthly 
plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an 


our bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
‘ ur check every 90 days. For particulars address Jantha 
untation Co., Empire Bldg., Block 962. | Pittsburg h, Pa. 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


‘ you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
5, I will send you absélutely FREE a copy of 


I 
Mw 
nually Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
y 
fk 
I 





‘Tamous book that tells how to be rid of 
e troubles for all time by using my com- 
te home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
years specializing. Simply send your name 
iid address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 





AND HAY FEVER 


Westport Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

AS] STOPPED =» 

: I will send any sufferer v i 
ttle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. [i it 


s send me $1.25. Tf not your report cancels charge. 











STOPPED OR NO PAY 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bldg Nashville, Tenn. 
obtsined thru 


Address D. J. Lane, «40 Lane ° Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 

Write for free booklet 
MY SPECIALTY Write for 

Free Miustrated Book 
Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 
SUCCESS HAPPINESS 
bari leve. Write for FREE literature. 
Master Science. 6206 


COUGHS “renner 
HEAL Soe 


Chicago, I’ 








THE PATHFINDER 


Gems from Exchanges 


The Useless Sex 
Farmers Home Journal and National 
Farmer and Stock Grower—(adv.)—I have a 
female steer, black and white. I would ex- 
change for something that I could use. 
What have you to trade? John T. Wilson, 
R. 8, Cadiz, Ky. 











Dog-Gone Good Bargain 
Detroit (Mich.) News—(adv.)—Police 
dog, female, and eight puppies for down 
payment on automobile. 16090 Prospect ave. 
Sent in by P. L. Wittliff, Detroit. 


Rash Statement 
Kent (Md.) News—Guernsey bull calf by 
a registered bull, out of Guernsey cow, 
gives six gallons of milk a day. G. W. Rash, 
Chestertown, Md. 
Sent in by Morris F. Laughlin, Werten. 


Paired 
Portland (Ind.) Commercial Review—Mr. 
and Mrs. Hile Henry of Redkey are the 
parents of a baby born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Harding of Redkey. 


Why the Editor was Railroaded 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal—Mrs. Felix Mc- 
Ginnis, wife of the Southern Pacific - rail- 
road, and Mrs. F. H. Powell, wife of the 
vice-president of the company, survive him. 


More Equal Rights? 

Emporia (Kans.) Gazette — Announce- 
ment has been received in Emporia of the 
birth of a 10-pound boy to Mr. Paul Lollar 
of Chicago. Mr. Lollar formerly lived in 
Emporia. 

Sent in by W. A. Van Voorhis, Kans. State Teachers’ Coll, 
Well Qualified 

Fayetteville Democrat—The Fayetteville 
School of Fine and Applied Arts is the 
name given to a new art school to be open- 
ed here by E. C. Aumick. Mr. Aumick has 
been engaged in commercial art for some 
time, having been in charge of the painting 
of signs on the trash boxes recently placed 
on the sidewalks. 


~ Deathly Literature 

Cocoa Tribune—Literature for the de- 
struction of rats, roaches, mice and ants 
will be left at the chamber of commerce by 
Mr.«Nicholas for free distribution to the 
community. 


Sent in by Miss Emily R. McBride, secretary League of 
Americ. an Pen Women. 


Stall For Barney Google! 

Joplin (Mo.) Globe—FOR RENT: Two 
furnished rooms for light horsekeeping, re- 
decorated and in first class condition. O. L. 
Wiley, 901 Grand. 

Sent in by C. A. Craig, Joplin. 





Please Explain 
Lakeville (Minn.) Leader—(adv.)—LOST: 
Between Ben Johnson’s and Ruh’s, a Nor- 
wegian grip. Finder please return to E. M. 
Ruh’s. 





Synthetic Cow 
Lavonia (Ga.) Times — (adv.)— FOR 
SALE: One cow giving three gallons of 
milk, three tons of hay, kitchen furniture 
and several chickens. Anyone wishing to 
buy see J. C, Lggins, Lavonia. 
Sent in by I. M. Brown jr., Martin, Ga. 
Personally Conducted 
Western paper—(adv.)—Business Card. 
Mr. Gerald Allen jr., personal escorter. Tots 
and Kiddies took to school and returned 
prompt in perfect condition if received that 
way. Military discipline. Rates 25 a week. 
Refined conversation. All I ask is a trial. 
Sent in by D. W. Kerr, Tyringham, Mass. 





Middle age may perhaps be defined as 
that period in life when you’re going to feel 
just as well as you ever did in a day or 
two.—Ohio State Journal. 





SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
Usual $5.00 Value 





LIFE-LIKE 


PORTRAIT 2 ee 
ENLARGEMENTS. 


=" 16x20 In. Made from any size or atyie caream, raph, Cone 
shot, group picture, etc., F pe E send us. Only 9 


Ss E N T oO Nis tures aes oe aman your collection of tute 


1e family album, 

APPROV. A L_ Select ty ~ picture = baby, 
cesther, den grandma, dear 

Stand, ste,. Mall % to us, and ina few days we, will send 

an ic, lifelike, enlarged reproduction amaz- 

ae be low price of only 











This ten-million-dollar_concern known the 
world around for fair and honest dealing, of- 
fers you a wonderful opportunity. Nolimit to 
what you can make. T. Johansen cleared $385 
in one month. L. Roholt’s average earnings 


for the past tes ten years, $3,700. Andrew Mitchel) 
ones makes $500 in a month. C. Fischer 
—- $18 ative 74 day. Just write and say you 
nterested and we will show you how you 
Se ont Address 


WATKINS, C.S.11, Winona, Minn. 





Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
Send no money— just write me—a posta! wilido. Address 


FREE Can be cured. Write me to- 
guaranteed treatment that 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 

day and I will send you a free 

will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
1414 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 

















CuticuraSoap 


Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Tete free 
|Cuticura La ee ae Ss 

DROPSY weex FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to’48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


AMAZING LARGE CASH COMMISSIONS 


introducing $3.95 and $4.95 fit-to-measure guaranteed 
shoes for women. Latest styles—amazing values—wonder- 
ful arch support and other big advantages. Actual —_— 
furnished. Write quick for your territory. Style-A 

Shoe Ce., Desk V- Tit. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 


Reach 600,000 thrifty families in the United States at only 60 cents 
an agate line. Forms close every Saturday. Write for free sample 
copy now, Jo eiger, 6538 N, Maplewood Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS Our FREE case. 
LaDERMA CO. DEPT. RS. ST. sean pa: 














TREATED ONE: 

















ta on 


Any” 


Recor 


10 
ds 


All the Latest Hits to Choose From—Less Than 20c a Record 


Have you heard of the truly immense sensation caused by our new super-electrically 
recorded Records? They have a great big mellow tone, clear as crystal, which is absolutely 
unobtainable elsewhere. For example, take our surperb songs Ain’t She Sweet, Black Bot- 
tom in Charleston, Letter Edged in Black, Where Do You Worka John, Wreck of the Old 


$7, Little Spanish Town, 


Bye Bye Blackbird, Boy’s Best Friend Is His Mother, Rudolph 


Valentino. We will positively guarantee that you-have never heard records of this quality 
no matter what price you paid. They are literally miles ahead of old-style records. 


The following list contains the “Cream” 
kind. Nothing but the very best is included and we guarantee that 
are in the standard ten-inch size with music 
Send no money with your order. 


masterpiece of its 


you will not be disappointed. All records 
on both sides and play on any phonograph. 
All records are strictly 
Please act at once, as this 
advertising price 


below for terms. 
on approval. 
is an introductory 


which may be discontinued shortly. Sim- 
ply write catalog numbers of records you 


want on coupon below. 


‘Popular and Standard Songs 


2331 Ain’t She Sweet 

The Bootlegger’s Daughter 
2337 Plucky Lindbergh (Patriotic) 

What Good Are Tears 


2338 Lindy Lindbergh, How I'd Like to Be 


You (Comedy) 
No No Positively No 
8103 Black Bottom “4 Charleston 
Hard Boiled Mama 
4131 Wreck of the Old 97 
Wreck of the Titanic 


of our entire catalog. 


Every selection is a 


See coupon 


Popular and Standard 
Songs (cont’d) 


2256 Bye Bye Blackbird 


Chinky Charleston. 


2329 ee Kiss Her 


r Me 
any ‘More ss Home 
2272 Ruacioh’ Valentino 
aa Rosewood Cas- 
et 
2285 Where Do 
Worka John 
{' Can't 
ei 
in A Little Spanish 
‘own 
All | Want Is You 


Dear 
oo ’Em Girls 
Gave _ For A Rainy 


Boy’ ". een Friend Is 
Mother 
swonae Than Sweet- 
heart : 
bis Mississippi 
End “¥ the Shenan- 


You 
Forget 


a doa 
2323 Get Away Old Man Get hoes 
Well | Swan 
4116 Letter Edged In Black = 
She Ought To Be Home 
4118 May 1! Sleep In Your Barn Tonight 


When |! Saw Sweet Nellie Home 
4123 Carry Me Back To Old Virginny 


Lone Trail Rose 

4142 Silver Threads Among the Gold 
In A Garden Rare 

8102 Any More At Home wd aise 


And ! Don’t Mean May 


4125 Tenting On the Old Come Ground 
Oh Susanna 

4133 Jesse James 
The Butcher’s Boy 

4122 When I’m Gone You'll Soon Forget 
Father, Dear Father —e Home 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


Mutual Music Club, Dept. PF-9, 


135 Dorchester Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


You may send me on ten days’ approval the ten records listed below by 


catalog numbers. 


When the ten records arrive, 
deposit of only $1.98, (plus postage from factory), 


I will pay postman a 
in full payment. I will 


then try the records ten days in my own home, and if I am disappointed 
in them or find them in any way unsatisfactory I will return them. and 
you agree to refund at once all that I have paid including my postage 


expense for returning the records. 


important 

Beas” { ] Place crossmark in square at left if 
you wish three 10-cent packages of steel 

needles included in your order; 

for these records. 


recommended 


DDRESS 
(Write Clearly) 
0 a ee pesbevesesasedeaare 





STATE....... 


Write 5 substitutes be- 

flow to be shipped only 
Sif other records are 
out of stock. 


CESSES EOS R EERE SEES EROS EEEs 


2261 


4128 


4135 
4141 
4127 
4090 
4086 
4140 
4119 


8104 


4093 
4117 


Baby 
t Expect * gonn Henry To- 


nig 

Where Its My Wandering 

Boy Tonight 
Juanita 
ety 4 Gambler 

Log Cabin In the Lane 
i Wish | Was Slagle Again 
if You Want To Find Love 
Tell Mother Pll Be There 
Ben Bolt 
In the Baggage Coach Ahead 

Under Some Old Apple Tree 
Floyd Collins’ Fate 
Pickwick Club eregesy 
nd and Reckless Hobo 

in 
Hand Me Down My Walking 


Cane 

Ca tain Jinks of Horse 

arines 

You Can Always Come Back 
To Me 

Wishing and Waiting 

The Little Brown Ju 

You Can’t Tell Any More 

Where the River Shannon 


Flows 
Send Me A Rose From 
freland 


10 Days’ Approval! 


Popular and Standard Songs (cont'd 


4100 
4124 


4075 


Gerald a, What a Pity 
Ponzi, the Swindler 
on Black Joe 

Dixie Land 


Sacred (Songs) 


Church In the Wildwood 
Voice of the Chimes 


4057 Jesus Lover Of My Soul 


4046 
4069 
4013 


Safe In the a, vot ee 

Nearer My God T - 

The Lord ‘is My A od 

When the Roil ts Called “up Yonder 
Throw Out the Life Line 

Holy, 

Roc 

The Old Rugged Cross 

Beyond the Clouds 


instrumental 


Listen to wocsing. =e —) 
The Song Bird Whistli ng) 

Turkey In the Straw (Fiddling) 
Arkansas Traveler (Fiddlin a 

irish Jigs and Reels No. 1 ¢ nd) 
Irish Jigs and Reels No. 2 (Band) 


Popular Dances 


(All fox trots except where otherwise marked) 


1405 


8109 
1402 
8108 
1435 
1398 
8107 


1434 


In A Little Spanish Town, Waltz (w't 
vocal chorus) 

You’re Kind of Girl | Can Love 

Black Bottom Slide 

Charleston Choo Choo 

Mary Lou (with vocal chorus) 

Powder Puff 

My Radio Romeo 

Kissing Kate 

Nesting Time (with vocal chorus) 

Restless Mary (with vocal chorus) 

Hello, Bluebird (with vocal chorus) 

Moon in the Heaven 

Frisky Co-Ed 

Black Bottom Tango 

Honolulu) Moon, 
chorus) 

Buddies In Paris 


Comedy 


Flanagan’s Second Hand Car 
Hy and Si and the Line Fence 
Flapperjacks 

Clancy’s Wooden Wedding 
Flanagan At the Barber’s 
Flanagan’s Real Estate Deal 
Flanagan In A Restaurant 
Flanagan’s Married Life 
Flanagan At the Vocal Teacher's 
The Arkansas Traveler 


Aloha Land 
Honolulu Bay 

My Old Kentucky Home 
© Soie Mio 

Aloha Oe 
Kamehameha March 
Mahina Malamalama 
Kawaha 

Isle of Paradise 
Kohola March 
Kilima Waltz 
Honolulu March 


Waltz (with ¥ 


Palakiho Blues 
One Two Three Four (with vocal effe>'+) 





So ay dealeal deal or arora oh ahh arial oro ocr oeeooroootroorr eaoen en 


